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ABai BACT 

A Study was devised to investigate how i. idia centers 
function within individuall2ed Instructional programs at selected 
elementary achools in Connecticut and to evaluate those media centers 
in relation to their school programs according to criteria developed 
by leaders in the field. Results of questionnaires showed 1) a 
relationship exists between the presence of a subject specialist on a 
school staff and the extent to which individualized instruction is 
used in that subject; 2) many of the schools are not using the more 
individualized methods for learning; 3) the selected media centurs* 
staffing and number of activities provided usually do not meet 
standards; 4) there is not as wide a range of media nor as flexible 
circulation as is recommended; 5) budgets and services are below 
recommended standards; and 6) media centers are more involved in 
schools which have strong individualized instructional programs. 
Primary areas of need which were identified by the medra specialists 
questioned included increased media collection^ center expansion^ and 
increased professional and clerical personnel* (Author/SH) 
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TIESK ASTRACT 

The purpose of this study was two-folrii 1) to iiivestlgate how 
media eenters function within individualized instructional programH at 
seleoted elementary schools in ConnBotiauti and 2) to evaluate those 
modia eenters in relation to their sehool prop^ams acoordlng to eriterli 
developed by leaders in the field. There has, been no study which has 
surveyed a number of media centers fungtioning within various individ- 
ualized instrustion prtgrama in elamen-tery sehool, A search of the 
literature for the yeari I965 to 1971 was carried out. 
The limitations of this study included 1 

1. The natiire of the questlonnaira, 
2 p The respondents ' answers « 

3, The interpretation of the data by the writer. 
Thm roaeareh prosediures used in tMs study includedi 

li Selecting the schools that 

a) have a meflia center and 

b) use individualized instruction* 

2. Requesting the principals' permission for their 

schools' cooperation in the study, 

3. Search of the literature* 
Developing the questionnaire. 

5» Pre-'testing the questionnaire, 

6. Send^g the questionnaire to the seleeted schools* 
7m Tabulating the data received, 
8, Developing tables and figures, 

^e principal finings are as follows. There appears to be 

a relationship between the presence of a subject speeialiet on a 

aahool staff and the ^tent to which ajidividualii^ instruction ii 

m&d in that subject. 



I'iny of the selected sehools are not using the more individ- 
ualised methods for Igarnliig , as in initiating and evaluating tha work. 

ThBffilected iDedia centers' staffing, number of activities pro- 
vided and seating accommodation usually do not meet national standards. 

There is not as wide a rangB of media nor Is there the flex- 
ibility in the media circulation that is reconmended by authorities. 

The selacted media cBnters' budgBts are signifioantly below 
the reeoramended standards. 

Media centers are involved to a much greater extent in the 
sehools that have strong individualized instruotional programs than in 
the other soleoted schools. 

The servicas provided for students and staff in the selected 
Gsnters are not as extensive as is reeomnended. 

Almost aU of tha media specialists felt there were areas in 
which their oenters could bs improved. The primary areas of need were 
Increased media eollaction, center axpansion and Increased professional 
and derleal personnel. However, mny specialists did not seek changes 
that would bring their centers up to national atandards. 
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GHAPm I 

Tm PROm^ AND DSFIKITIQNS OF TEmS USED 

Shortly after V/orld War II, many nw eoncepts wore artleulated 
in th© field of adueatlon. The mors advanoed thinking began emphasisini 
th© Amport^aee of the Indimdual taking mora reiponsibllity for his own 
learning. An outgrowth of this thinking has bean individualised 
instruction » 

Parallel to the development ©f Individualized iMtructlon has 
been the vast teoJmologidal eKpaniion* This advanae br might many new 
vehicles for learning' opening new ways for the learner to teach hiji- 
BmU^ I^ny of these vehiales have been ineorpQrated in the school, 
«panding the library into a libraiy media center, 

Oi^ recenUy have these two developments been utilised in 
elementary schools. With greater emphasis on the individual and the 
Inoreas© in types of media available, th© role of the media center has 
elmnged from that of the traditional school library to one of complet© 
involvement in th© sohool's educational program, 

' I. TM momm 

statement of the preblem. The pm-p^e of this thesis is two- 
foldi 1) to investigate hw the media center funotlons within indivld- 
umlls^ Initruetlonal prop^ams at selectad elementary schools in 
Cormectlcuti and 2) to ev^uate these media center programs baaed on 
tha opinioni of leaders in the field, 

faportancB of the study. Many studies have been don© on the 

EKLC 
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development of indlvidufllisod instruction programs and media centers 
separately. There has been no study, however, which has surveyed a 
number of media eentars funationing within various Indivldualizad 
instruction programs in elementary schools. In the opinion of the 
writer, therefore, a naad exists for such a study. 

Dellmtationa of the study . Saarch of the literature in the 
library science and education fields Ua-ough Library LiteratuT-^,^ 
^ucation Index ,^ Dissertation Ahst.^..4-.,3 C^eteJ^ds^^Ml^s^ 
ERIC Reoorts ,^ and Uurrent Inriay to Journals EH,....^..,5 covers the 
period from 1966 through 1971. The writer felt that literature prior 
to 1966 would have little relevance to the study bseause few schools 
had introduoad individualized instruction or developed media centers 
before that time. 

The study was delimited to schools seleGted by the writer from 
two lists compiled by the Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education 
of the Connecticut State Department of Education. The questionnaire 
devised by the writer, its interpretation by the media specialist to 
whom it was sent, and the writer's Interpretation of the responses 
furtiier res trio ted the study. 



I^ibrarv Lit erature (New Yorki H, W, Wilson Co., 1^1 - ), 
2, Education Indwy (TJaw Yorkl H, W. .Vllson Co., 1^9 - ), 
Microfilms ,^ii=?r^^^^^^Sts (Ann Arbor, Michigan, University 

^' ggseareh In Edii^iatinn (v^fashinfton, D.C, I Unlt^ States 
Goverrwient i^rinting Office, I967 - ), ^^^ss 

T - J' Current Index to JourriftTs ^^ E ducation (New York I CCM 
J-Mopmation Corporation, 1969), 
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II, DaFINITICKS OF TSffi'lS USHD 

The following definitions are to be found in Standards for 
Sghool Madia Prof^rams i ^ 

Media eenter. A leapning center in a school where a full 
rang© of print and audiovisual m^ia, neoessaiy ©quipment, and serviees 
from media spaoialists aro aQoesaibla to students, 

M^la epe oialist (librarian). An irrfividual who has broad 
professional preparation in edueational media, 

M^ia aide (elerk), A media staff momber with clerioal or 
searetarial eompetenoies* 

The definitions below are according to Deighton's The Ency - 
clopedia of SduQation i^ 

Individua lized instruotion . A program in which the teaching is 
adapted to the student's background, abilltyp perf ormancep and 
intaragts. It ineludes ways in- which students are grouped and i^egroupedt 
the way time ii allocate for various types of staff and student 
activitlea, the way the staff is organiEed for more ©ffieient util-- 
ization of the individual talents of iU members and th© way the 
aurrioulum is, 

Independgnt study. Individualised learning activities proposed 

6. Standards for Schoo l Hedia Progranis (ChlQago and Waihington, 
D.C.i American Library AssoGiatlon and the National Mucation 
Aasoeiatlon, 1969) , 

7. Im C, Deighton* (©d j, The EnQvaLopedla of Edu sation (New 
Topki Maemlllan, 1971). — " 



or ©leeted by the learner and, at least in part, planned and evaluated 
by the Igarner, 

Team teaching , A way of reorganising the staff so that the 
talents of eaeh member can be most efficiently utilized,,., 

Hexible sahedulin^. A way of deeentralising the control time 
so^that indiifldual differences among learners be accnrmodated in 
the dal2y sehedulQ, 

Brwnp in hie book, Nongraded High School ,^ provides the 
fQUowing definitioni 

Non-grad ed ein^rieijlijjti . * arrangements for the individual 
student to pursue ar^ eourse in whieh he Is inter es ted, and has the 
ability to achieve without regard either to grade level or sequence, • 

Hie foncwi]ig is defined in Ebel's EncyGlQpedia of Education 

Q 

Heiearoh i ■ 

frogram ed Learning ( prograroied instruotion ) . is self -Instruc- 
tional, focusing the student's attention on a limited amount of material 
at one timef it requirei a response to moh se^ent of materiali and it 
gives the student iimnediate Imwledge of the resulti after each response. 

M.ing defines the following in Individualized Instruction Case 
itudlesi-''^ 



8^ Bartley Frank Brown, The Nongraded High School (Englewood 
Cliffs, M.J.t Prentice^Hall, 1^63). Cited In Deightonp op, clt, 

9. Robert I, Ebil (sd,), Encyclopedia of Education Research 
(New rorkf ^^amillan, 1969), ^ ' 

10, jack Edllng, Individualiged Instruction Case Studies 
(Stairfordi Institute for Communication Research, n.dj» 
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Indiylduallv prescribed iTistruetlon . An edueatlorml process 
tailored to moh student's IndivldTml needs and abllltlas,, .ijivolving 
diagnosis, written prescription and eontinual m'aluation with carefully 
sequenced and detailtd listing of instructionri objectives. 

III. OROAITrnTION OF Ba^MNDSR OF TIE TIffiSIS 

Chapter II reviews the literature from I966 to I97I eoneernlng 
indiVidmlized instriictlon and m^a centeps, Chaptor III deseribes 
the population and proeadures ussd. Chapter IV reports on data culled 
from the rfc-turncsd^ questionnaires. Chapter V analyzes and evaluates 
the data and Chapter VI Inoludes the summaiy, eonaluslons, and reeora- 
mendations of the study. 
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SEVEEW OF rm litemiurs 

It Is orly within the past ten years that the indivlduflllzed 
philosophy and the media center philosophy have been KCpounded in 
conerete terms. Few sehools had begun to put either concBpt Into 
praetiee until about five years ago. It is for this reason that the 
litapature reviewed has bean liwited, with several notablB axcBptions, 
to the years I966 to 1971, 

In order to understand both of these Movements, it is necessary 
to adquire baekground on the contempopary goals and changes in edu- 
cation. This ehapter's selected review of the literature win include 
background material on edueational goals and changes f individualized 
Iflfltruetion, its aims and neans; the media center's components i the 
media eentar's programi and the media center's involvement in Individ- 
ualized Instruction. 

^ekgro und 

Nsar^ a half eentury ago edueators began to advocate individ- 
ualized edueatlon for young learners, Carleton Washburne, in 1928, 
said that from the standpoint of what our schools might give to insure 
each child's full development, most sehools have failed, because they 
hftV8 not given each child the opportunity to develop to his own 
capaeity,^ Thxa s-tetemant could have been made mora raeently, as 

1, Carleton Washburne, and %ron M, Stearns, Better Schools 
(Niw lork, John Day Co., 1928), — ^— . 
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indicated by a great nmnbar of ree©nt witliigs, 

A number of people have emp^siied daJferent aapeets of our 
natloTml edueatioral goale but they all pplnt in the same direction - 
towards individualizing Instruction and the uje of different media. 

John Gardner, in hli Pursuit of SxceHance and the Future of 
America . says,^ 

If we are really serious about, equality of opportunity, we 
shall be serious about Individual differences, because what 
constitutes opportunity for one man is a stone waU for the 
nsxt. If we are to do Justice to the Individual we Must seek 
for him the level and kind of education whioh wiU open his 
ayes, stlmtLLate his mind and unloak his potentialities, V/e 
shoiid seek to develop mar^ edueatipnal patterns - each geared 
to the particular opacities of the student for whom it is 
designed. 

But though the eduoational j^ttern may differ, the goals 
remain the same for alls enabling each young person to go as 
far as his aptitude will permit in fundamentai knowledge and 
skills, and moti^tlng him to oontlnue his own self-developmant 
te the full along similar lines, 

Hsvlghurst finds two prlnoiples underlying tody's ourrictilar 
changes 1 1) studen-te can enjoy learning and can develop a desjja to 
learn for the sake of learning j and 2) the human ndnd should not be a 
storehouse for knowledge, but an iMtrument for learning, 

^reo faotors which BUsworth Mason^ pinpoints ar© 1) the 
multlplioity of subjects i 2) the blurring of subjects (they overlap 



Zm John Gardner f Pursuit of ExaeHence and the Futwe of 
America (Garden City, N,Y,i Doubleday, I959J p, 32, cited by Ruth Arm 
J^^es, The SGhool Library (Um Yorki Bcwker, I969) p, Z56, 

3, Robert J. aLidghurat,, ■'Educational Changes and their 
Implications for the Library," ALA Bolletln . 6li537, May I967, 

4g M.sworth Mason, "Cpntemporary Eduoatloni A Double Viewi" 
School Library Journal . 16 136, November, I969, 

EKLC 



and "beoona ineraaiinfly interdependent in their basia concepts, 
methodoloB^ and subjtdta of concern,")} and 3) the blight, of learning 
it is a grind nw and we should be returning the enjoyment to the 
learning proeess, 

above are ej^ressions of the reasons underling the great 
chanfBS in educational prograifis today, 

Indl'^^uallzed Ingtructlon 

^m.* Indlviduallied instruction (or education) as the term 
Is used today "refers to any of the procedures used to ensure that the 
Individua] student receives instruction that is specifically appro- 
prlAte for him, A general definition is thisi Individualized 
fftlon eonaists of planninp and condunt^., ^ . with m^ah .t„rfent. generAl 
programs of stud y and day to-dav lessons that are tailor-nade to suit 
Ml learning needs a nd oharaetafistlcs as a learner ."^ 

Jack Edllng has done extensive rBsearch and writing on individ- 
ualized instruction. In a project supported by the Research and Utni^ 
eatlon feanch of the U.S. Office of Education, a number of programs 
were observed. The Phase 1 report^ gives the statistlos and the ques- 
tlons and responses of the original group of 600 sehooLs, Edllng's 



Pa««,. ?^!" Definition of Individually ad Education," 

meetLil American Educational Research Association annual 

Jr^A rfj ^!*T Interpretive Study of 

Individualized iMtruction Programs", (Monmouth, Ore.i Oregon itate 
System of Higher Education, I969) , ^ 



reswroh yieldad a manml for atoiiriitfators, a series of pamphlets, 
arei a jotirnal artlala* The Mnual presenti the theory behind indlTdd 
uallzed initruetlonp Edllng states that indlvldmlized Instruetion is 
oriented toward Ui© chUd, Foiir basip types of in^vldualized Instru 
tion are distinguished wMoh he charti thusi 

Sahaol Detarniined Learner Seleetad 

System A, IndlvlduiLUy Dlag- Personalized 

Determined nosed & ft*eicrlbed 

Learner B, Self-Direoted D» Independent Study 

S elect td 

After glidng the baokfround, Edling^^ preaenta datalla on diagnostic , 
iMtructlonalp and evaluation precedurea, reporting studant progreast 
evldenQ© of the effects of indlmdimlia^ instruation, problema en- 
OQuntered, and resoranendations on ^^plementation procedures. The 
series of pamphlets give father details. The journal article gives 
an over view of the theory and some of ttie types of individualised in- 
struction used by the particular schools in Edling's study* 



7t Jack Bdling, Individualized Instruotion'^A i-^nual for 
Atoinistratorg ■ (Corvalllsp Ore.i uregon State University/ 19^) , 

8, Jack Mling, Individualised Instruction Project l^aterlals- 
Case Studies , (Stanford, California i iMtltute for Coimunication Re- 
SMrch, ntdi), 

9, Jack Edling, "Indi^duallged Instruetion-the Way It la - 
1970" Audiovisual_Instruction , I5ll3, Februaryi 1970. 

10. Jack E^ing, Individually ed Instrugtion-A Manual for 
Administrators , ' ~ 



VfUilam Hedges, in an article entitled '"V/hat is Individualized 
Ir^truetioni"^ seta out eight faators which, he says, must b© aeceptad 
by schools undertaking individ^lized instruotlons The eight factors 
are 1) students do not leave a unit and begiji a nm one untU. Uiey have 
reached a predetermined level of proficien^i 2) students must b© 
avowed trying amounts of time and praetice for the specific goals | 
3) there must be frequent evaluation of student's progress f 4) the 
teacher's role is to diagnose pupH nee^, jJ-an and prepare each child's 
instructiomJ^ program and work with pupils in smaU. groups or individ- 
'OAllyi 5) students assume more responsibility for their own developmenti 
6) almost every chJid beeomes a teacher ^rt-timei 7) the classrooms _ 
are arranged differentlyi 8) the systems analysis' approach is applied 
to sohools ai learnlni centers » 

Hi© aimSp theni of iirflviduali^ed instruction are individual- 
and learner^oriented rather than group- aM teacher-oriented. The 
attainment of these alas has given rise to various means* 

Means * Indlvidurilied instruction takes a number of forms. 

Bach form involves reorganlElng the school, classroorap the cm^riculum 

and/ or the instructional procedures. 

12 

Blctoiell and others" discuss individualized imtructionp 
en^hasl^ing the importanc© of ieleetion of appropriate instruational 

11 . WUiiam Hedges, "What is Individualized Instruction," 
Hedges letter Number Une, Individualized InBtruction p. 1-^, Science 
Research Associates, I967. Heprinted in fflHson & Hyman, Chmm and 
.Innovmtio n in Elemeni^ry and Secondary Organization . (New lorki Holt, 
Hinehart, 1971), " " 

12* John E, Elcknell & Others , Sutmner V/orkshop in Individ * 
ualifation of Instructioni SeleGted Paipers , (Fredonia, W*3f*i Stat© 
University College, 1970j, 
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objectives, eduoatlonal experiences, instruetioml techniques and study 
naterials for each pupil. In addition, there imst be eontinuous assess- 
nent of pupils, InolTided in these selected papers are articles on the 
najw efforts in the field, such asi team. teaching and IPI (individ- 
ually presoribed instruction). 

An early paper eaUed "Team Taadiing in the Elemental^ Sehool"^^ 
has a discussion of the development of the team concept at the Franiain 
School Project, Gpoup.s of teachers took joint responsibility for the 
instruction of a portion of the sehool population. With more oollabo- 
ratlon between the taaohers, there was room for specialization. In the 
area of eurrleulum developinant, there was opportunity for mora re- 
flaetivB and creative work. 

Individual^ prescribed Instruction, according to John 0, Bolvln^^ 
must 1) use sequsntlri behavioral objaotivasf 2) have a means of dlag-. 
nosis of student aohleveraent in terms of the currlciiar objectives as 
weU as the proflcieney lavel desired for each studenti 3) provide a 
■rariety of paths for attaining mstery of any given objective f 4) pre- 
iGPibe the learning tasks whloh the student is rea^ fori 5) organize 
ttie whole sehool to facilitats indlvlduiiliaationi and 6) have strategies 
for evaluation and feedback of inforination for teachers as well as 
curriculum daTOlopars, 



, _ 13. Robert Anderson, Ellis A. Hagstrom & Wade M, Robinson, 

Team Teaching in an Elemental^ School," School Review 6817I I96O, 
Reprinted in HaHson & Hyman, p, 111-121, 

Ik, John 0, Bolvin, "Individually Prescribed Instruction," 
Educational S creen & AV Guide 47lli^, April I968, Reprinted in HUls 
& BEpian, pp. Ziil-Zk^, 
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Mauri© Hlllson^^ in discussing ths non-graded sahool, (hg preferi 

the term - aontinuous progress) states that the progress organisation 

for the pupils must be appropriate to the rate and pace of learning as 

wen as to other factors in learning ability. The curriculum inust be 

open*ended, weU -planned and sequentially organized. It mm% refl^ect 

the idea that, Irrespective of age or years in school, each per g on can 

learn all that he is capable of learning. There are no grade levels 

through which one is promoted. The learner mows at his own rate. 

One school that uses oontraot learning is the L, Berger 

Mid^e School in North Dakota A contract is prepared with the 

coneept to be learned identified and the behavioral objectives clear^^r 

stated. Alternative instructional procediu^es for teaching the ob- 

Jectivei are spewed out. The student is evaluated in terms of the 

behavior stated in the objectlmf , The student and the teacher then 

«amji@ the ©vaXuatlon toiethsr. The contracts aUow the student 

sd=f-paolng and self -direction. 

Background in the area of Independent study is given in a book 
1? 

by Prank a*own. He calls Independent study one of the oiost 
effsctive ways to ^aw from the student his desires, objectives , and 
l^rtiolpation. Although large3jr confined to the p'aduate school, it 
now has begnm seeping downward. He feels tlmt its growth has been 

15, Maurie HlUson, "Continuous Progresi Education," from A 
Report of an Inv itational Conference on Continuoiis Progress sponsored by 
The ^-itish Coltunbla Teacher's Federation, February 2^-17, I967, He- 
printed in HUison & Hyman, pp, 59-67, 

16, Jack Edling, Individualized Instruction - Case Studies, 1^3, 

17, B, Frank Brown, Mueatlon by Apoointment , Hew Anproachas 
ta Independent Study, (W, Kyaek, iW York i Parker Fubl, Co, /196a), 
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slowed dmn by linking it with team teaching and nodular scheduling. 
Independent itu^ must be a rigorous learning activity. It shifts to 
the individual the burden of his own education, of daveleplng how to 
l«arn. a-own loes into some details of speeiflo progi-ains. He discusses 
some of the ideal space arranfenents and needs for independent study to 
take place. 

Another discussion of this topic is found in an article by 
IS 

Anns Patrick.-. The team teaching movemint, she says, awakened in- 
terest in independent study in the. elementary school. Independent 
study is eoneerned with a method for children's procedures and involve- 
ment in the learning process. Its concern Is for the particular edu- 
cational develepment of each individual. Its major objective is to 
bring the. Individual to a aastery of himself. The process of inquiiy 
is more important than the speeiflo information assmilated. The 
teacher is the guide, the listener, Patrick gives exa^les of programs 
in Illinois, Ohio and Utah, 

A discussion of programBitd learning is by Paul Saettler,^^ 
The historical baokground of prograiBmed Instruction is given, with a 
detailed aoeount of the Denver Publio Schools' use of it. It was 
dlffleuit and time-esasuming. He discusses other uses in the schools 
and the disagreements going on in the field. It Is beeoning more than. 



18, Anne Patrick, "Practices and Programs fer Elementary 
lohools, in Independent Sturiv Bold New Venture, Ed. by David w. p 
5 Edward 0, ' -< • ■ - - 

pp. 68-82. 



— J "'"""i" "ow venture, id. by iJavld w. BeKca 

^fl!a ^fie, ^a^oomingtoni Indiana University Press, I965). 



* « 4. f*"^ SaetU.er, "The Rise of Progranmed Instruction" from 

ZJ: W °^ Instructional Technology by P. Saettler (New lorki 
McGraw-Hm, 1968) pp.250-267. Eeprlnted In Killson & Hyman p.305-323- 
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slinply auto-instruation. He concludes that programed instruetion" . , , , 
vUl esctend to a cybernetie analysis of the learner ai a feedbaak 
sjitem in the context of his intiractions with his t^t^ ©nmronmsnt." 

Ah exampl© of a ichool using student tutors is the Pacoiraa 
Elementaiy School in Pacoim, Calif ornia,^° Older pupila assist 
kindergartners in learning specific skins , They tutor for the 
specific objectives on a ont-tQ-gn© basis. The teacher works first 
with the tutors, ajri is then free to spend more tia© with the Individ* 
ual learnsrs^ 

One my of d^^tsrmining hm individualized a program is may b© 
with thii oharaetariaation forimJLated in the report put out by th© 
Educational Resources Irformtion Center on Individualized instruction*^ 
Whether traditional or more iMividurilzed methods are Uied is reflected 
In the following proeedureii 1) the learning activitlts which can be 
described by a) teacher's direction, b) carifmy sequenced and pre- 
pared materials, or c) selection of actimties by the student • 2) the 
setting of the learning actlmties which can take placa in a) the olass- 
room or b) the lemrring resources areaf and 3) the forms of scheduling 
time wMch can be a) complete scheduling, b) larg© blocks of tim© or 
o) unscheduled. 

The Media Center - Its Coiroonents 

"On® of the by-products of the comfmnication revolution 1ms 
been Its influence upon our schools and upon our imderstanding of the 

20 i Jack Ea.ing, Individualized Instruction * Case Studies, 

21, Indi-^dufl llzed Instruction . Putting Research into ft^actice 
CPREP), Department of Heiath, Education & welfare, Brief #l6, n,d. 
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laarning process," This s-Utemgnt Is jmde by Alica Lohrtr^^ in intro- 
dueing the ohangas that have taken place, iji tht school library. She 
iays that the aohool llbpary's role has been ehangliig "...imtll now It 
has dovelopsd Into a serviee agsney providing the tools of leapning in 
a well-organiaed fashion, with professional staff participating aetively 
in the teaching process and rierical staff handling routinss assoeiatid 
with book and non-book materials," Miss Lohrar studied school library 
programs whleh aetuaUy funotioned as media centers ( "instruotional 
naterlali center, " "learning center," and "instructional madia center" 
and other terms used) , The study gives data on mny Gomponents and 
eharaoteristies of school libraries. Grads levels, anroUment, qmnti- 
tative standards, special materials, quarters, rasources, administrative 
praotices, the staff and their competenoies , and the budget are some 
aspects which determirie how effectively the programi functioned as media 
centers. 

Thi guldellnei for the Lohrer stu^, begun in the earl^ 1960's 
were artieylatid in the I96O Standards^ ^ (discussed later in this 
Chapter) , Today, papers refer to the I96& Standards for School Itedia 
Programs , This work gives actual nunbers for the slie of the staff, ■ 
the square footage, the expei^ture, amouTit and type of materials and 



^ 22, Alice Lohrer, Ths Identlfioation and Rola of School 
^ibraries that Function as IKGs and Imslieatinns f ' or Library idMcvMnr. 
in the u.b, (Urbaimi University of Illinois, 1970}. 

Standards for Sohool Li brary Programs . (Chleagoi American 
iibrai7 Association, i960), - - - 

n . 2^. Standards for Seheol Me dia Programs. (Chicago & Washington, 
I. ■ ' f^'"*n Library Association and the National Education Associa- 
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equipment needed for a basic program as well as numbeps for more ad- 
vanced prograns,' 

Kt<iia Center Aetivitlas 

A little more than a decade ago, sehDol librEries began serving 

as centers for instruotional materials , The prime mover was the 

Standards for School Library Programs of i960, aecordliig to the Knapp 
2 ^ 

Study, This work speUed out tha philosophic objectives of a sehool 
library as a media Genter and gave actual numbers for books, other iaedia 
and th© iize of staff which would adeqmtely further these objectives. 
Having stated the need for these resources, the I96O Standards 
proceeded to discuss the funotional programs. The sehool library is one 
of the basic requirements for quality education, it stated, "The most 
i^ortant part of the library program is tha work with students and 
teachers, those activities and services that make the library an edu- 
satlonal force in the sehool,"^^ 

Riehard Darling, in his "n-C-Llbrary SerTOCBS,"^^ states that 
the EC's aiis is total service. It should aot as a eolleetien of 
Bateri^s as weU as a oenter serving the cm-rioulum and part of the 
insti-uetional program. The library should becomB the focal point of 
the instruotional program, ' The librarian must work with the teacher 
throughout the instructional program, must be involved iji curriculum 



25, Peggy SuUivan (Ed,), RealiaatiQn i the final report of 

the Kaapp School Libraries Project, (American Library Aesociatlon,1968} , 

26, i960 Standards . p,7, 

27, Richard Darling, "UiC-Librai^ Services," Instructor 
771 84, November, I967, ' 
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planning, seleet materials for teaching; and construct multi-lavel 
bibliofraphies. ImportAnt to this is a knowledge. of the ooursas in 
order for the librarian to becoma the coordinator of materials, AIsq, 
the librarian should stress library skiais related to the unit and 
should help in res ear eh skills, 

fhere are sevaral discussions of what a good media center 
should provide for its school, 

Thm book by Ruth Ann Davias states ovtr and over again that the 
sohool library "...beoorass a force for educational excellenea when it 

functions as an Integral supporting oomponent of the total eduoational 
28 

prograin," The edueatlonal and library prograras are interdependBnt. 
the educational program gives purposo, direction and significance to 
the libraiy program, for its philosophy, goals and objeetlves IRE those 
of the library, 

Davies provides this view in the following ststementi 

The library program that is educatlonaUy effective functions 
as a nniLti-inedia learnlnf laboratory, Thm librarian charged with 
the responsibility of administering the raultl-medla learning lab- 
oratoiy must respect media not as things but as Ideas . Because 
library resoureas are ideas, the librarian must Include in the 
library eoUection aU types and kinds of authentic carriers of 
appropriate inforraation regardless of format. The librarian oust 
systematicaUy aM seientifieally build the library's media col- 
lection to match the school's currioular support needs and the 
student's personal and edueatlonal meds. The librarian must 
plan cooperatively with fellow teachers for the purposeful, timely, 
sigmficant, and appropriate use of media in support of the teach- 
mg-lsarmng endeavor. He is in function a media programming 
engineer, he couples his knowledge of curriculum and of materials 
with his. knowledge of individual student neads, interests, goals, 
abilities, and progress rate, Through his spealaliasd profession^ 



28, Ruth Ann Da vies, The School Library - A Force for Edu ^ 
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oompatenae to use learning resourG©s as teaching tools, the 
librarian must strtictur© a soientifio plan for the most 
©ffeotive and effioient use of these resoiirces, 

Sudh a library program promoted by sueh a librarian is 
net th6 resTilt of acaident or ohancei it ii an eduoational 
necessity forc^ upon the moiern icene by the demands of 
modern innovative educational prcgr^iis deiigned to cariy 
learning for each student beyond rot© memory to functional 
lltiraQy,^^ 

Instruetion and Guidance for tha Student , The Standardi ^O that the 
m^la program ghoijad provida Instruction in the use of the media center 
that is oorrtlated with tha currioul™ and is eduaationally sound, 
Moit of the instruction should be done with the Individual in the media 
center, but some can be presented by either the teacher or media spe- 
oialiat in Uie center or in the classroom, ^th the iige of the group 
detemined by learning needs, 

With the expansion of school libraries into DICs and students 
using oroas«medla approaahtSi Francei Henne says that the librarian 
must do more t)mn showing how to use a filmstrlp viifwer. Teaching the 
us© of the library resources must include guidance in viewing and 
listening sklUs. Libraiy and media skills, as well as study skiUi, 
should bo taught when toeir master is related to personal or class use. 
It is in ttis way ttat the skill becmes msaningful to the learner* 

,*,the librarian's responsibilities and opportunities for 
observing and helping students in the use of materials (and in 
the process, evaluating their competencies) are clearly in* 
dleated* The school librarian*! role iji the program of study 
sklUi and methods of inquiry Is that of a teacher and guidance 
specialist* The librarian's foU.Gw«up itrviees in seting how 
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effectively studtnts are using the library materials they have 
f elected for their inmediate needi are strategic and valuabla,-^^ 

Emrmm ©mphaslzes that the important things ar© what the students do 
with the inateri^s (such as the ©wluation, synthesis, thought and 
appreciation) not the searohing, locating and asiembly of them, 

^vies, agreeing with Henn©, feels that all study ikiUs are 
the responsibility of aU who teach and ahould be an Integral part of 
the planned teaching and learning program. 

Services for the FactatT , v/hdle seme media fp#eij.ists are oriented 

toward helping with itudent skills , others emphasize helping teachers 

to clarify the objectives of student performance, to develop the means 

of reaohing these objaatives and to eraluate the restalti. The 
32 

Standards continue , however, that al3. media programs for the f acuity 
shoiad provide information about new miiterialsi make the materials 
wily accessible I produce needed materials i keep teachers informed 
about recent educational developments i relate inforaation regarding 
students' progress I provide in-s©rvicij courses i and assist in the 
analysis of instructional needs and the design of learning activitlas, 

Th^ effectiveness of the progjtam depends, too, upon the support 
of the school prtaeipal and the aooperation between the teachers and 
the media specialist. 

Materials ^ Selection. AecessibilltY , and Preparation . The Standards 
lay that meetj^g "..g standards for the selection of materials and 
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ffiakini the resourcas of teaching and learning easily accessible are 
neoessary for the provision of materials of good qmllty and optl-man 
use of toesa materials by teachers, students, and the staff of the 
media eenter,,,,"^^ 

The materials muit be ssleeted to meet the requirements of the 
various areas of the eurriouluri and to provide for the diversa Itarning 
akUls and interests of the students, The selection muit reflect 
current trends in education and communication. And finally, the 
materials selected raust be earefuUy eTOluated for quftllty, 

Davies dlseuaiis the role of the librarian as a iBatsrials 
speeialist. The resourcBs, she emphasizes, should be used, not as 
•things' but as 'Ideas'. The aids And materials must be used not only 
because they are interesting, but because they explain or ^Arify a 
needed understanding. The material must be chosen in terms of the 
pupil's Baturity and experienoe and in aeeordanee with individual 
differeneei. The librarian oust know when and how to best use the 
eontent. 

The materials (and the oflnter's s er vices , as well) must be made 
readHy avaUabla whenever needed by students and taaehers , 

Fun aooesslbillty entails not orOy the availability of a 
eolleation of materials that meets standards for variety, breadth 
and reopa, but also the provision of duriicate titles to meet 
cm-rieular requlreraBnts as weU as requests of students for 
popular materials that are not naeessarlly related to class work,. 
Media equipmBnt in suffieiont amount must be aval3Able to assure 
mxijnum aeeessibllity and use of aaterials by groups and in- 
dividuals .J-' 
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The SUndards continue tlmt the circulation and loan regulationa should 
eUot students and teaahtra to ob^in materials easily for use in sehool 
and at home, "Qriy in very exceptional cases should materials be barred 
from loan outaid© the media Genter,"^ As equipment becomes more 
portable, students ihould ba able to borrow It, too. 

As far as ^terial preparation, each media program ihould be 
able to provide serviQei for graphioi production and display (©,g. 
producing transpareneles , making charts and fraphs, and making slides) 
arri photographlo produetions 



Discussion of the Med ia. Frogram's Role with Faoultv and mterlals . In 
Reall2iatiQn| the final report of the Knapp School Library Projeot, the] 
is a reiume of the Interrelatlonihlps between the media spsQlalist (or 
librarian), the faoulty, the administration, the students , and the 
mtarialsg In relation to thm Central Psrk Road Sghool, Miss &rieco, 
the aonstatant for the Projeet, saldi 

First, the working relationship between the librarian and 
teacheri is of paramount importenci in the development of ftOl 
programB of ishool library sermees* 

TeaQhers and administration are so rarely trained to know 
and use the full resources of either the library aolieetlGni 
or the professional librarian that It becomes the responsibility 
of the librarian to be aware of the ewr present opportunities 
in the Ql^ssrooras which ear. 'aad to raor© effective use of the 
library's materials and the librarian's tAlmnU, which, in turn, 
can lead to Increased and lirformed demand. 

Second, the selection and acquisition of quality multi-media 
materiali are the necessary foundation for a good instructional 
mterlals center, Hwever, nmximiun and optimum use of a cress- 
media approash to learning often depends on InsighWul evaluation 
aM analyses of both the medium and the message to furnish clues 
for both construdtive and oreatlve use, 

.nilrd,,the analysis of basic techniques In each medium 
promdes aspects of study which are often approprlati and sometimes 
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essential to the fullest understanding of the materials 

rourth, it is axicnrntlc that tha librarian should be 
tha liaison dotween books and readers, between films and 
viewers, Detween all kinds of raterials and aU kinds of 
learners I that he must know the tools and teehnicuss in 
the selection and evaluation of print and non-pri'nt " 
materials I that he muat be abundantly aware of the best 
approaches to teaching and learning, ^/hat is not always 

to alr.T.'f • ^ ^^^-^^ is in a natural poaition 
to aet as a liaison bitween teaohirs and oupils, pupils 
and pupils, and teachers and teachers. The' librarian can 
aross=fertlli2e many teaching and learning axperiances in 
a fiOl program of school library a. arvicis ' ...."37 

Sehadulin^ . "Individuals or small groups of children in elementary 
sehools should have access to the media oenter at all times during the 
SGhQQl day. The use of a rigid schedule for class visits to the center 
Is not reeomraended,"^ 

Media Center's InvolvamBnt i n Individualized Instruction 

The majority of articlas on madia osnters and Individualized 
instruction programs are about how a partiQular center works in a 
spaeifle lehool or school system. The f onowlng artleles were selected 
either because thay generalize from the sptcifie or because they discuss 
ihm media center as it should ideally function, 

Tho effective media " '...is the school's nerve center or in- 
struetional rese'u-ce area, where a teacher can send a student, un- 
supervised, at any tiine, for any purpose,' It will b© the school's 
service center for teachers and students to facilitate the teaehlng- 
laarnlng process, "^^ Mesedahl goes on to say that independent study 
requires an area with easy access to availabla imterials, equipment 

37 i SuUivan, Realization p, 57-59. 
38* 1969 Standards . p,24, 

T 4. J^' H^^°^ ^' "^"daha., "BlCj Contribution to Individualized 
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and itafjfg Mesedaia i peaks of the importarica of the H-IC in apeeifiQ 
terms in t^o Duluth alimentary schools. 

An early article by Brisk ties the learning center very olosely 
to individualized instruotion. In "Learning Centers t the Key to 
Perionalized Initruction,"^^ h© discusses first the arrangements in 
the Fountain Valley School Distrlet in California, The learning center 
is th© ^teniion of the regular classroom. Within clusters, the edu- 
cational process is personalised through pupil placoment,- academic diag- 
nosis, prescription, and continuQus evaluation* Providing for indlvld- 
tiallged instruction means that the students muit be matohed with the 
neceisary and appropriate materials, concept and people* The students 
have many self -directed activities. 

The learning center is the resourd© oenter for diagnostic 
Mterlals, electronic devices, tape barics, test banks p science banks, 
us© and storage of aui^ovisual equipment. The learninf center is also 
& teaching oenter supervised by a coordinating teacher who conducts 
individual, small poup and eooperatlve teaching programa. The eo- 
ordinatinf teacher is the one to flU the classroom teacher's pre- 
scription, 

Frances Hatfield edited "Member of the Team"^^ which is 
cCTiposed of a series of articles about the m ^ia centers in individ- 
ualised Instruction in flrqward County , Slorioa, The media centers 
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were planned as open areas with the emphasis on media being a\^ilabl© 

in a flexible program, The spaa© was planned with a thDrough kncwledgQ 

of the educational objectiveij specifications, programs and trends in 

mind and designed for indlvidimlised learning taghnlqueSi Key to 

plmnned and proper use of the multi-media li aceesilbillty of ©qulpinent 

and materials. The media speolalist's gml is to involve the student 

aQtlvely and provide opportimities for gro^rth In independent work. The 

services of the media spedlallst should include 1) conferring with the 

teaahirs about planned aotlvlties, 2) adTdslng teachers of new materials, 

3) helping in the use of audlovisml equipr.ont, k) suggisting ways of 

supplementing the ourrioulua, 5) instrueting students in the use airi 

ikHls of the media center. The artld.es stress that the personnel are 

the key to iuesessful individualiaad programs * 

^2 

In a reeent article , Bridk dlsousses the flexible soheduling 
and -Uie Important period, one aftarngon ©aoh week, that Is used for 
planning use of the learning center, media and equipment. This time is 
also used to dlsouss the u^revement ©f taaohing techniques and up- 
to-date pupil profiles i 

An even more up-to-date artiele is ^ Leslie Gottardi entitled 
"iMtruotional Media Center Serviees in the Nongraded ElmmntAry 
Sohool," The key word is service, sayii Gottardl, Teaching can be 
made mora effective through the use of tMchlnf mterials and the most 
recent techniques. The E<C has several ftmctlons. Function li It must 

42 g E. Michael Brick, "iMagis Doors to the Enchanted I^nd," 
Eduaational Screen and AV Guide 50llQ January 19^, 

. Leslie Gottardi, "Instructional Media Center Services in 
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place the neeaisary materials ai^ servicis at the disposal of teachers 
and pupils at the most valuable tima. The advent of Independent study 
has created a need for a more effective study center than traditionaDly 
has been the ease. Thus, function 2 Is to ta'aln students to han^e 
increasing amQunts of tinsoheduled class tijsie that develops as a re- 
sult of indipendent s^budy. Function 3i the most important one, is that 
the ffiC supports the aurrleulum by providing instructional materials 
for a wide rangt of pupil e:cperiences based on IndlviduJ. differences 
and learning rates. 

The librarian, Gottar^ smysi wears three hatsi the first is 
as master teacheri the second as materials spaelallst^ and the third 
as raedla prograTimlng englnaer, which niceisitates a systematie study 
of currieuluin guides , learning tasks md student abilities. 

Seven tasks enumerated for the iffeotive librarlani 1) to 
clarify the objectives of each imlt of study with the teacher* 2) to 
give an overview of materials available for teaQher and student i 3) to 
promd© a bibliop^aphy of materials with different ability levels | 4) 
to eD^lain aM demonstrate to taachers the ins-b^uational qharaoteristici 
of ielected materi^s| 5) to provide time to work with students and 
teachers on equipment utilization^ 6) to evaluate the s^tability and 
adequacy of materials made at tiie end of each unit| airi 7) to provide 
the absolutely essential nexible schedule, 

Rita Dunn's ^tiole discusses an individualized instruction 
system in West Hartford, Coimeotlcut, She lays, "WitMji one decade the 
role of m^a has changed from tlmt of a su^lement to the primary 
F ^laroe to Instruction*!*, The process of providing mi0.tlple media re- 
sourees which can prtsint information through a variety of perceptuiQ, 
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avanuas makes an Individualised eourse of study pofsible for everj 
student in our school," 

Through individualization, the media specialist "...win be the 
dlagnostieian of eurrleultiin, a preseribar of resources and a guide to 
the effective use of technolo^."^^ jj^^ j^^^ speoialist will be rs- 
sponslble for 1) diagnosis of perceptual strengths through the use of 
medift as tasting devlees; 2) curriculum suggestions en the basis of 
aTOHable raatarlals and stud&nts' perceptual diagnosis • 3) supervision 
of student learniiig in the media canter i 4) cooperatiTO planning with 
teachers' and 5) serving as resourea person for enrichment programs. 
There will have to be a great deal of interaction between the media 
speeiallst and the teacher in eooparatively designing the prascription 
for each learner. After the objectives have been determined, the media 
spaelalist will gather material relevant to those objeotives, the level 
of the student's eoaprehension, his major interests and his learning 
style. Thus, the aedia spicialist's role will eomplament the teacher's 
ehanging role, 

Sumnary 

In this period of history, one of education's major aiiw is, 
not si^y to reach 'the average; ' but to oonnnunieate with the individ- 
ual. It is this aim whieh has been behind the efforts of the last ■ 
dtoade to institute in our schools ways of devd.oping the potantial- 
ities of each individual. This aim has been behlM the mny forms of 
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CKAPTKR III 

POfUUTION Am PRUCaDURES 
I, POPULATION 

Ths purpose of this study is to investigate how the media 
□enter funetlons within individualized ijistruGtional programs. It 
was necessary, therefors, to seleot those schools whioh had both media 
centers and individualiaad instructional programs. 

The populations used for the study were publie elementary 
schools of selected towns in Connactlout. Using Indiv Instrugtion 

»nd library Teaehers— Blem entary Schools .^ a study was under- 
taken to determina vhich schools met the requirements for inclusion 
in the study, 

CFlterla for Selaotion 

In Deoiinber, I97I, two lists were acquired fron the Bureau of 
Elementary and Secondary Eduoation of the Connectleut State Department 
of Education, The former list was eonpUed in 1969,3 According to 
Mr, Michael Tobln, Consultant in Elementary Education in the State 
Department of Sducatlon, it was the most recent compilation of schools 
with Individualized initi"uetlonal programs. The second list was that 
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of elemen^ry sehool library teaehers compiled in 1970.^ Ths 1971 list 
had not been co-ipleted| aeeDrding to Miss Rhe^ Clark*s office in the 
Divtsion of Library Sertricef of the State Departaent of Sducation. 
Thar© is no separata list of those sehools with media speciallsta, 
since the trnm "media speeialist" is not used offiaially by the 
Connertiout SUte Department of Edusation, Therefore, the sehools 
with personnel heading echool librariea as well as those headlnf media 
eentare appear on the saine list. 

For inelugion in the population, a sehool had to have 1) an 
adueatlonal program which InYolved some use of lndividuali2;©d 
instruotloni and 2) a media eenter dlreot^ by professional personnel. 
Sehools appearing on both llsta noted above were Initially saleotad. 
SeYenty-savan sahools were aoniiderad for study, Blevan more sghgols, 
taicwi to Miss Patridia jenien, Aisiitant i^Qfesaor of Library Sciana© 
at Southern Conneotieut Stat© Collegt, were added to the origirml list. 
The final listp thenp contained the names of eighty-eight sohools. 

Final Seleetion 

In order to dettrmlne whether the pre-selee^d iohooli Indegd 
had li^Tlduallsed Inatruatlonal programt arri media aenterSp letters 
were sent to the prinalpals of th© eighty-eight elamentary sshools 
stating the nature of the study airi aslang for the prinoipal'i 
peraisslDn for the school to be used in the stu^ (see Exhibit 1, 
Appendix A}^ Sncloied with each letter was a repl^ posteard (see 
ExMbit 2 1 ATOendlK A), Of the sixty-seven {77%) replies, sixty^four 
principals gave ths^ pemlsslon for the questioimiirQ to be sent to 
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their schools' media spacislist. Tho three principals who did not 
grant pemission stated that their schools had no media centars. 

It was assmed by the writer, then, that the elementary schools 
whose prinolpals had granted permission met the eriteria for sileetion, 
1) an indlviduallaed instructional programj and 2) a media center. It 
was this group of si^ty-four schools that became the population for 
study, 

11, PROCmURB 

Upon final selection of tha schools to be studied, a seareh of 
the literature was made for information about indi^dualiaed instruction, 
its ams and meansf the media otnter, its exponents and its propam. 
and the interrelationship between the Individualiaed ins^otional 
programs and the media oenters. 

A questiennalre was devBloped by the writer uslBg information 
euUed from the professional literature. The purpose of the qusstion- 
Mira was to obtain data concerning the activities of the media centars 
in sehools with individualiaed instruetional prog-^s, Spaeifically, 
it was to learn 1) what types of Individualized Instructional programs 
-re used in the sehools airf in the media centars, 2) whs are the active 
partielpants In tsMs of staff and students, and 3) what media center 
materials, faellities, and services are availaKe to the students and 
staff. Questions ware develcpad within three basic eategopie., l) the 
school and its prograiit 2) the media center, and 3) the use of the 
media center by staff and students, 

auestioRs in the first category sought to obtain statistics 
and needed infoi^atlon about tiie schoal and its programi 1} number of 
students, range of grades, numi;3r of professional staff, and nmnber and 



type of specialists and Gcnsultants assigned to the schoolj and 2) the 
type of Individualized Instructional ppogrami b©in|' used by the school 
and the neani by whiah thii instruotion is implemented, 

Th© lecondary category of questions wai eentered on the physiea 
asp«eta of the mM±$. genterl 1) the number of students and actlvitlei 
that the eenter can accommodate * 2) the number and type of parsonnel on 
the itaff I 3) t^es and use of materials and equipmentj and k) the 
operating budget of the center* The qusitionnalre did not attempt to 
obtain the quantity of materials or th© scope and depth of subject 
matter ooverage* The more advariced t^e of materiris, such as ramota 
aceeis and videotape, also was not inoluded in the survey, 

thm final oatago^ ineluded questions on the use of the media 
□enter I 1) ts^ei of aetl^ties occurring in the center; 2) kinds of 
servlaes offered t^ students and staff * 3) degree of involvement in 
the school's indivldualig§d Initruetlonal prograisi and, finally, ^) 
neeessary changei to bring about p^eater involvement. 

After nmerous drafts and helpful ooments from professional 
educators and media ipeolalisti, the questionnaire was sent to several 
elementary school media specialists for pre-tegtlng« Fallowing 
eonilderation of their emmentJ, ttt final draft was Qompleted (see 
Exhibit 3, Appendix B), On the IBth of March, a questionnaire was sent 
to each media speciallit in the sixty-four schools selected for study, 
with an accompanying letter and a sheet of definitions (see Ebthlblt 4 
airi 5» Appendix |) , Thirty-Height (j?^) respcnies were received from 
the Initial maHlng, On Ap^il 28th, a second eo^ of the questionnalr©' 
and another letter (see Exhibit 6, Appendix D were sent to the 
twtnty-slx ikl%) who had not responded. The second mailing r@eTj.t#d 
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in reaeipt of an additional thirteen (20*^) responses, 

A total of fifty-one (80.i) rtsponses were r©e©iv©d by the 
writer* Of these, four aould not be unrnd in the studyi two did not 
Imve Indivldualizid instructional programii and two did not haT© media 
aantera combining the book and audio-visual media* Forty-savan (73^^) 
of the sijcty-four schools seleeted were used in tht final coHeotion 
of data for the study. 

Upon raoelpt of the completed questionnaires, individual answers 
were recDrdsd and additional aormrients noted on tally sheats. Tables 
wore developed for the purpose of tabulation and to provide quicker 
study of the data aulled from tha 351 possible responses, To^ number 
of respoiues for each category on the tablas were converted to pereent- 
age equivalents for purposes of comparison, Pereentages did not always 
total 4 precise 100^ because i 1) not all questions were aniwered by 
each reipoirienti and 2) s^me questions aUowad for mora than am 
respQhie, The percentages, however, were based on the denominator 
forty-sevenp the number of questionnaires used in the data oelleQtion, 
whether or not a question was answered by aH of those responding^ It 
waa aasumed by the writer that, if an anmfer was not ehaoked, the 
respondee could not provide the partic^ar information cited on the 
form. The only exception to this was the response for a school budget 
which included only the periodic^ allocation. This budget, therefore, 
waa not included in any of the budget ^bles. Percentages were 
recorded on a questionnaire foi* the final tabulation (see Exhibit 7, 
Appendijc C) , 

The one component wWLch eoiad not be computed in percintages 
was that of the media center budgets, ^ The schools selected do not use 



g^^llar systenia for budgetlnf materials and equiment whiahp tterefor©, 
required a mam©r of tabulation differint from that nsttd above. Tha 
budgets, thent were grouped ard t&bulatfd by tha mamer in which the 
expenditures were aUocatadi 1) five areai of txper^iturei books, 
Pfiferenoet periodleali, &-v ©quipnent, a-v Mteriaiii 2) four 
arias I books with reftrQnoe# perlodioalSf ©iuipment, and a*v 
matarialsi 3} print media, a-v ©qui^ent, and a-v materlalif k) various 
other cOTbinations of budget eategoriLes net falling in the above groups 
and 5) the group which preitnted a single im. Too few budgttj fell 
into eategoriei k airf 5 to warrant ieparatt tabulation. For Qompar^ 
Ison piirpoiesp the per pupil media oenter ixpe^iture for eaeh seleated 
acheolp as eomputsd by the wrltar, was tota31ed. The data wai inoor- 
porated into two addition^ tableei one table for schools whieh 
ineluded all budget Qategories cited in the questionnaire and another 
table for those sohoels whiGh did not include audio-visual equlpinent, 
Inqorporated in theie two tables are thm budgeti from eategorles k and 
5t The fipares were then ranked in deieondLlng order baart on tht 1971* 
72 fiSQ^ year acpendlture. (g^^ Appendix D) , 

New tables and graphs, whwi applloable, were developed, from 
the data tabulation in order that a mort oomprehensible format for 
further study wotid be possible. After earefti examination of the 
euUid datap tht writer deoided that ©leTen of the ta?enty-four questions 
an ttie questionnaire (Part Ii Questions 2, 6\ 7, 8, and 9\ Part III 
Question 5i and Part IIIi Questions 1, 3i 5, and 6) needed only a 
written deseription to represent the responses reeeivid from the 
seleoted sehools, Fii^ tabulation rtquired eight tableit four to b# 
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f emnd in the text^ and tmxr in Appgndix D| and thlrtetn figures in 
the twt,^ 

The da^ about the school and its program are presentad inl 
' Tables I ijid II whieh ded. with the schools ' staff specialists and the 
subjects and p'adei in whioh individualised instruction is usedi and 
Figures 1 and 2 which, for ease of presentation, show the schools' 
gradt iequtnesi and the student to professional s-teff ratios. The 
physical asp^eii of the media centers are de-^iled Ini Tables III, IV^ 
V Ap V Bp V Gp and V D, wWah list the media centers' fflaterials and 
their budgets? Figures 3, Si Uf *nd 12, which mustrate tha 
media centers' seating and activities acccnmodation and th© professional 
aM supportive media canter staff* The media centers' programi are 
ftrther elucidated byi Figures 7, 8* 9f and 10, lUustrating the media 
eentars* services provided for staff and students, the types of indlvid- 
iiallzed instruction occurrini' in the media center, and the tyj^s of 
help studenti need In the center, ^1 tablei are in descending ord#r 
of frequency » Where ttere is mar© than one column of data, Uie oi*d©r 
is determned by the data in the first Golmn of the table, Wlien the 
Me of percentages seemed inordinately corrfuslng, the writer dtcided 
to use the actual nmber of responses * The tables and figva*^^ make 
it possible to observe the emergence of patterns for study and 
evaluation. 

The towns per pupil expenditm^e for the school year 1970-71 



j. See tables in Chapter lY, 

6, See figures in Chapters T/ and V, 
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(the latest flgurei available) were obtainsd from the Seeretai^ of 
State in Connecticut, Th© selected schools were divided, by the 
writar, Into quartlles In terms of the t©wn*s per pupil nat ourrant 
expenditures. The writer also divided th© totallad par pupil madia 
center budgets into quartlles. Comparisons were then mad© between 
th© ranking of the town'i sohool budget and that of the modla centar 
budgit. 

Havii^ cOTpleted the accumulatiQn of data, its ^buiatlon and 
Ita grapMng, interpretation, analysis , ajid evaluation of th© data 
became possible* The dlscufslon of Bsme follswi in subsequont chapters. 
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■ REPORT OF TIE DATA 

This ehspttr will praaant the data which were obtained from the 
ferty-ssven rispondsnts to the questlsmmir©* All of the Inforaation 
eeniidei'ed hsrein was gather^ from the questlonnalrei. For ease of 
reportlrigp the data are divided into thrme leotlonsi schools and thai? 
programai media centers i i-^f, spaee, materials arri aquipmenti and 
media center uee, 

Saheels and Thalr Programs 

School populations among the forty^seven schools itudlid ranged 
£rm 167 to 1600 students. The median population ie 550 itudents. 
There are nine different p-ade eequtncii reprtstnted in the selected 
schools from pre-KiMtrgarten ttrough ©Ighth grade. Twenty-eight (60%) 
schools rtipondlng have a K-6 s©qii©noe| nine (195^) schools have a K«8 
sequenaei thrtt (6^) schools each have a a K-J, ani a 2-^ sequenoei 

two ichools each have a 1-5 arri two (M) more a 1-6 sequence; and 

on© (2^) school has a Pre-K to 5 and one has a 6^ s^uence (see 
Flgi^e 1), 

The professional staff In the schools studied rangsi in nmberi 
froHi eight to fifty-eight teacheri. The student to profaaiioiml staff 
ratio varies from twelve azri one-half to tWinty-ievini with the mean 
at nineteen students (see Figure 2), airty-four (72^) schools are 
sutoban, irine (19^) urban, and four (9^) rural aeaordlng to each 
respondent who det#rainid wheeler the school is considered suburban, 
w^hm or rural. 
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Most of the sehools have subject specialists on their staff 
(see Table I) , Reading specialists are on the staffs of forty-five 
(96^) sehools. Twenty-one of these sehools have full-time speciiaists| 
And twenty-foup have part-time. In frequent , the next group of 
speoU.ists is the perceptually handieapped. Thirty-three (70^) 
sehools have speelallsts fop the pereeptually handicapped, iWenty- 
three of these are full-time and ten are part-tline. The third group 
in order of frequency is that of the audiovisual specialists. Twenty- 
three sehools have thise speoialists on their staffs. Of these, 
ten are ful3.-tlme and thirteen. are part-time, Currieulum consultants 
are on the staffs of sIxtBen (3^^) schoola. Four of. the sixteen are 
full-tiraej twelve are part-tine. Sixteen (jki) sehools have selenee 
consultanti on their staffs. One of these consultants is fuU-tiiaei 
the reaalnlng fifteen are part-timB, Math consultants are on the staffs 
of fifteen (32^) sehools. One is a full-time consultant; the rBmaining 
fourteen are part-time, 

TaU.a I 

Specialists on Staff 



FuU. or 

part-time FuU.-tima Part-time 



Reading specialist ^5(96%) 21(^0) 24(51Sl) 
Perceptually handicapped 

specialist 33(70^) 23(49^) 10(21^) 

Audio-visual specialist 23(^^) 10(21^) 13(28^) 

Curriculum consultant l6(^^) H^) 12(25^) 

Science consultant 16(34^) iCzi) 15(32^) 

Math consultant 15<32^) 1(2%) W(30^) 
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The individu^ised inetruetion programs in the alemen^iry 
schools studied are of ie^eral typas. The most frequenULy noted profram 
is the individually prescribed instruetion in twenty-eight i60p) schools. 
The other programs are, In descending order of frequency, student tutors 
in ttfenty-four CjlJ^) schools i independent study in ^enty-threa (^9^)i 
team teaching in twenty-one (k^) * programied learning in seventeen 
(36^)1 non-graded curriculum in sateen and oontract learning in 

©ight (17^) schools, Mary schooli are involved in using more than one 
type of Individualized instruction prop^^m. Seventeen (36^) selected 
schools use two or three different progr«na and seventeen (36^) use 
four or more programs for Individualised instructions 

Twenty-three (^9^) schools studied use indivlduiaised ijistruc- 
tlon for at least subjects in ^ grades. Nine of these schools 
are deeply involved, using indi^duiaised instruction in aU. grades for 
all five major subjects. Twenty-four ($1%) schools use individualised 
instruction seleatlvely» in soma grades and in some subjects. 

The data Indicate that the subjeot area in which the most in- 
diirt.dualiged instruction takes place is in reading (see Table II), 
Twenty-one C^S^) selected schools have an individualised instruction 
program in aU of the grades for reading. An additional thirteen (28^) 
use it selectively, predominant^ in grades 2-4, In language arts, 
seventeen (^%) use an Inttmdu^l^ed instruction program in aU of the 
grades and another rdne (1^) use such a prop-am selectively in ^ades 
3 md 4, Table n also Indicates ttat an individualized instruction 
program for mathematics is used in all p-ades in sixteen ijk^) of the 
sehooli and selective^ in p*ades 3*S in an additional sixteen (3^^) 
iehools. In social studies^ nine (19^) schools use an IMlviduallsed 
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instruotion prop'am in all grades and another seven (15^) us© It 
selectively in grad©i ^ and 5. Sight il7%) sehools use an ii^ivid- 
iialised soienGe instruetion progrMi in aJJ, of the grades p ai^ an 
additional ©leven (ZJjS) use it in grades k ^d J, 

Table II 



Subjeets and Grades Involved in Indivlduiaized Initruatlon 





^14 grades 


selective usage 


most frequent 








in grades 


Reading 




13(28^) 


2-4 


Language Arts 


17(36^) 


9(19^) 


3.4 

3-5 


Mathematics 


16(3^^) 


16(34^) 


Saclal Studlei 


9(10) 


■ 7(15^) 




Soienod 


8(1?^) 


mZ3%) 


4.5 



Each selected iehool seems to emplc^ a number of eritarla for 
determining who partlaipates in an Indli^dualised instruction proprMi. 
The partlQular reaioni for aelectlon are enrichment, remedial work, 
the grade level or the subject to be studied, llghteen (38S&) of the 
sehools stuelled select the participant for remedial work. Sixteen iy^%) 
select the student for enrichment. Selection by subject and ^ grade 
are each used in eleven (23%) schools. Nineteen (405^) selected schools 
designate no special reason for selection of sttrfents to work in in- 
di^dualized instruction progr^s. Since there may be a number of 
reasons for selecting participants, ther© is an overlap in the fipires* 

The initiation of the individualised Instnictian work may be 
undertaken by several different people in each school studied. The 
teacher initiates the work in forty-three schooli. Media 

specialists Initlat© the work in nine (10) schools i while students 
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initiate it in six (13$) iahools. Cedents on th© questionnaires in* 
diaatad that reading teaoheFs, ourriauluM eonsultents, and resQura© 
teaahers also liritiate the individualizad instruatlon worki^ Overlap 
©oeurs her© beoause more than one person may initiate the work. 

The student's progress is detarmined in a number of different 
wayt, Thirty-^elght (81?S) schools itudled depend on teaeher evaluationi 
twenty-eight (6q%) use standardized tests r twenty (4351) have student- 
teacher evaluations I and six (13^) use the student's personal evalu- 
ation. The overlap results from the fact t^t in the seleoted sohools, 
there may be several ways of evaluating student progress. 

The speoial materials for iMividualisad instruction oome from 
a nmber of different sourses. Forty (85^) sohools depend on the 
teaohers airi thirty *f our (72^) use ooraereial sources. The media 
specialists in twenty-four (51^) schools do material preparation and 
students do some in seven (15%) of the schools. The selected schools, 
then, depe^ on more than one source for their special materii0.s. 

Media Center 1 Staff, Space, Materials and Bqui™ant 

The selects media centers are as varied as the schools which 
thay eerve. The staffing and physical aspeets ewer a broad apectrum, 

1, Several media specialists in the schools studied coDmiented 
that their schools do not have extensive individualiied instruction, but 
that efforts are being made in that direction. The following quote from 
one of the specialisti best summariges this position, "The school's edu- 
oatlorml practice U stiU eisentially ti*adltlonal in ityle. I do NOT 
c^l reporting on one of three oceanographers selected by the teacher * 
either independent or individualized. With a veiy few exceptions, this 
is the pattern of assignments, v*© try for more Individu^isatlon and 
aometlmes accompllih it," 
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The media eenters are able to accommodate a wide array of pereentages 
of the student populations. At one axtrome Is the sohool.that can seat 
1^ of its student bodyi at the other are the two schools tiiat can 
aeeoisfflodate only 3^. As seen in Figure 3, there are several olusters 
of aehoolsi 1) nine (19^) schools who can aecomnodate 11-13^ of their 
student populationi 2) eighteen (37^) who can aeeommodata 6-8^. and at 
the lower end, 3) six (13^) sehool who can aooomraodata oray 3-^ of 
the student body. The mean shows a watlng aeconm©dation of % of the 
student population and a median of 8^, 

The rasdia eenters' jtaffs are headed by media speolallsts. 
Thirty-eight (81?£) sohools have at least one full-time media specialist 
and nine (1^) schools have part-time speelallsts (set Figure ^) , 

The supporting staff consists of full- or part-time olerleal 
help and/ or teaehor aides, as well as volunteer help. Figure 5 shows 
that twenty-four (51^) schools have fuU- or part-time clerks and nine 
(19^) iehoola have teacher aides. TMrty-two (68^) seheols use parent 
volunteers and twenty (4J^) use student helpers. There is overlap here 
because there may be more than one type of halp on the supportive staff. 

The major types of activities that take plaoe in the media 
center are story telling, large group work, lihra^ or media skill in- 
struction, small p-oup work, and individual work. Different combinations 
of these activities take place simultanBously In tht schools studied. 
In •Ight (17^) sohools all five of the above activities can be aeoommo- 
dated simultaneously. In fourteen iM) sehools, two large group 
aetivitles and taro small group aetivitles can take place at the same 
time. As Figure 6 indicates, two large group aetlvities plus individ- 
ual work can be aoeommodated In two (M) sehools and. in fourteen (30^) 
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SQhQolip one large group, one small group, and individual work may tak© 
^aet sirsultaniously, The aombinations eontinu© with on© (2^^) school 
that nan accoinmodat© one large group and one smaU group aotlvlty and 
ir^vidual workp four (0) that can aasormnodats one large and individ-. 
ual work I aM four (9^) that oan aeeonmiDdat© only one small aotivity in 
additiDn to Indiyldual work* 

Tha materials available for use in the media oenteri in ordtr 
of frtqugnoy, are aa follOTsi 

Table III 
Materl^s Uaed in the Madia Center 



Used often oacasionaUy not at all not avallabl 



Bouks* 96^ 0^ 0# 0S6 

Fllmstrips 85 31 2 0 

Filjfdoopi 60 13 6 9 

Study prints & iUus, 55 30 6 ii. 

Tapes 53 30 2 6 

DlsQ reoordinga ^7 32 2 6 

Graphic materials 3^ ^7 6 4 

Transparenol©^ 30 38 I3 2 

Prograinmed matarlals 23 25 - I3 23 

Eealla I7 25 I5 25 

8 im. filjns 15 17 ^5 34 

M^els & moek-ups 13 21 I7 30 

16 BUS, £ilm U 21 19 3^ 



* Two (^^) schaoli lift tMe sategory blank. 



In addition to books, moat of the centsri studied hava filmstripSp fi3^- 
loops I itu^ prints p tapes, diso reeordings, graphio mattrials, arri 
transpartneiesa Fllmstrips are used often in 8556 of the sohoolsi thty 
art uied oQdaslonally in U$ of the schools, Stety peraent of the sahools 
Ui© fi^oops often} an addition^ 13^ us© thm oooaslonallyt Study 
prints and illustrations, tepes, and diso rieordlngi are us^ often in 
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k7^60i of thi sehoolif thmy are used occasionally in 30*32^1 of the 
sahools, Pfogrammed materials t realia, 8 and 16 mm, filjns, -odels and 
mocloips ar© uied lasi and available less than the af oremintioned media. 
These materials ar© used often in of the sahools and oacasionally 

in 21 -2 J'!. They are available in 66-77^ of the schools. 

The materials whloh students may take home, In ordsr of fre- 
queney, are as follo^fsi 

Table IV 

Mitarlals ^'hioh Students Take Home 



Ui^ often ocoaslonally not at all not available 



Books* 965^ 0^ 0^ 0% 

Study prints & illui. I7 I7 28 I9 

Oraphia materials U 21 28 21 

Dlao reGordlngs U I7 30 2I 

Films trips 6 19 30 25 

Tapes k' 17 25 28 

Trans par^ndiis 4 9 38 25 

■PrograTmned materials 2 4 34 36 

R©alia 0 ' 6 30 38 

Models & mock-ups 0 6 28 45 

8 mii films 0 k 32 36 

FllmloDps 0 4 36 32 

16 nsii, filmi 0 0 30 % 



* Two (k^) schools did not fill in thia catigory. 



Thus, 75^B1% of the sahools have the following available for home usei 
itu^ prlntii graphio matfrials, disc recording. Illmstrips, and trans- 
parencies, TheSQ materials art uied often in 4-17^ of the schools » they 
art used oocasionally In an addition^, 9-21/S of the schools. Tapes and 
fijjinloopi ar© availabla for elrculatlan in 68-72^ of thi schooli. They 
are often used in 4-6^ of the schools and ocoaslonally u9ed In 17-1^ 
of the schools* Programmid materials, 8 mm, films and raalia are avall'^ 



4ble for home use in 62-64^ of the schools' centers. Those ratterials 
are used often in Q-Zi of the schools } thay are used qccasionally in 
'**61> of the schools. Finally, 50> of the sehools have models and 
mock-ups and 16 mm, films available fop home use. None of these 
materials are used often in the seleeted sehoola. They are used 
oeoasionally in 0-6^^ of the schools, 

Some of the media eenttrs do circulate equipment, Fllmstrlp 
projeetors are available for home use in eleven (23^) sohools. Cassette 
tape Picorders may elrculatf in six (13%) schools , Two (ki) schools 
circulate filmloQp projeotors, reel-to-reel tape recorders, slide pro- 
jectors, and 8 mm, projeotors, Rseord players and 16 mm, projectors 
are circulated by one (2^) school which circulates aU of its equipment 
with parental permission. 

The media center budgets were divided Into five groups. This 
was done, as stated in Chaptgr III, page 34 , because the sehools 
studied do not have a unifom systwi of budgeting materials and equip- 
ment for the msdla Cinters, The budgets were computed on the anount 
spent per pupil per year. The data reported below are for the school 
year 19/^-72, In group one (see Table V A, AppeMix D), ten (21^) 
nedia centers studied divide their budgets into five areas of expendl- 
tuTi! books, reference, periodicals, a-v equipment and a-v materials. 
The book outlay ranged from $.7^ - $J,86 per- pupil, tht reference, 
$.09 - $1.20, for periodicals, $.03 - $.92| for a-v equipment, $,37 - 
$^.60 and tht a-v materials outlay ranged from $.19 - m,70 per pupil. 
In the second group (see Table V B, Appandix D), fourtien {305I) schools 
comblns the book and rtferinee outlays. For this p-oup, th« book and 
referenee expenditure ranged .from $.18 - $5.35 ptr pupil, the period- 



leals, 1,03 - ?.^8i the a-v materials outlay ranged from I.^J * $2.29r 
and only one school included the a-v equipment allocation, 'iaole V C, 
Appendix D, shows the third group of nine (19^) sohools, whooe centers' 
budgets eomhlnB the book, referenoe and periodicals expenditures,, This 
category had a range of $.43 - 15,50 per pupil. The a-v equipment ex- 
penditurea ranged from $,76 - $3.20| and the a-v materials ranged from 
$.71 - $if,40. The fourth group of three (6^) schools with various 
other eombinations of budget categories could not be placed in any of 
the above groups. One (2^) school consolidated the expenditures for 
books, reference and a-v materials with an outlay of $6,68, spent $1.40 
for a-v equipment and $.31 for periodicals. One (2^) school eomblned 
books, referenee, periodicals and a-v equipment, spending $if.50 on this 
outlay and^ $4,28 for a-v equipment. The last school in this group had 
a separate category for books, on which was spent $5.00 • then eombined 
refarenee, periodicals, a-v materials and equipment spending $2,89, 
The fifth group of seven (15^) schools presented a single sum for the 
entire budget. Three {Si) schools did not give any budget and one (2^) 
filled in the periodical eatego]^ only and, therefore, these were not 
tallied in the above, ai indicated In Chapter 3, page 33 , For twenty- 
six (55^) schools whose budgets ineluded all five budget categories 
(sea Table VI, Appendix D), the total 1971-72 expenditures ranged from 
$1.60 - 116,80 per pupil. The mian total was $6.35 per pupil 1 the 
median was $6,87 per pupil, For the seventeen (38^) schools whose 
budgets excluded the audiovisual equipment categoiy, the total 1971-72 
axpenditures ranged from $,74 - $6.81 per pupil. The mean total ex- 
pendltur© was $2,62 per pupilf the median was I3,31 per pupil. 
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Media Center Use 

The rispondsnts Indieatad that twenty*one (45^) of the media 
eentafs art involved to a grmt extent in the schools* individualized 
instruotion programs * IWenty (^3?^) schools are involYSd to some ex^ 
tent} whili six (13^) in^oatad that there Is^no involvement in the 
prograjns^ 

The next question asked to wlmt extant five earvlces for stu- 
dentaZ art an Integral part of tiis centsr'i program (seg Figure 7), 
Reading guidanoe was ilven the highest media Genter Involvemtnt in 
twenty*nlne (62^) sqlacted schools, follawed olose]^ by listening and 
viewing guldanoe and Instruatlon In nse of media in tafenty-seven (57^^ 
iohoole and diveloping media ikllls in twen^-feur (51^) schooli, 
ilghteen (38^) responded that pildang© in study habits also is an 
intap-al part of Wie media Genter* a programi Two (ki) respondents in- 
dieatad that the latter four servlQee (i.e, b11 ^cept reading guldanoe) 
are not an Integral part of th© progrm at all , 

Thi media oenters' InstruetioniQ. programs are Qarried out in a 
number of dlf f ertnt Way^ , Thirty-one (66^) madia speol^ists Indicate 
that instruotlon is taught to el&sits in the oenter* Twenty-seven (5?^) 
intep^ate the instruction with other iubjeets, while balng taught in 
the media oentir, Twinty-flv© (53^) use an informal type of instruotion. 
Twenty (43^) use indlvlduall2ad Instruction, Finally, thirtaen (28^) 
school progrMs hava Inte^ated the m^a senter's InstruetlOTi mth 



2t Tha five servlGes inquired about wars reading guldanoe, 
listening and viewing guldanoaj InBtruction in use of media # developing 
madia skills, and pldanoe in itudy habits. 
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other subjects and present it in the olassroom, iinee the specialists 
use more than one way of instructing students in media skills, there is 
ovarlap in these figures. 

The faeulty QaHs upon th© media centir for a variety of 
services. Most frequently, the ipeQiallsts are sailed upon to select 
materials in fGrty-one (87?^) sehools and to eonsult about availabl© 
risoureis in thirty-nins (83^) sohools* Tv^enty {^3^) respondents often 
aid the faoulty with material produotlgn, Fiftiin (32^) respondents 
are asked to inetruat faeulty in effeotlve media use, Thirtasn (28f£) 
respondents are called upon to inform th© ftQulty about student progress 
as observed in the media center (see Figura 8), In addition, some of 
th© participating spaoialists aid faculty in the following waysi 
cooperation on curriculum develo^tnti compHation of sptQlfiQ bibllo- 
P'aphies; information about new materi|j.s, as we31 ai progr^s of th© 
Childrsn's Museum, publlo llbra^, etc.i issuance of a-v material 
eat^ogsj and help In the academiQ arias. 

Wltti regard to scheduling the midia Cinter, twenty-thria (k^) 
itlaoted sohools have some classes scheduled, while other periods in 
th© day are open for flexible uie. Eleven (23^) sehools have all 
classes scheduled i eight (1?^) allow flexible us© with no Glasses 
ichidultd. The rtmaining one (2^) school has all of its time formally 
iQhediJ,ed, whereby students must come at dsiigrmted tlmii, 

Ij^ivldual students come to the center to work independsntly 
at ^ times In thlrty-ste (77^) schools. Seven (155^) aUow students 
to come at all unsched^ed times, wldlt four (0) iohooli ipecifjr^ times 
for the students to cem©t Thui, $2X the seltcttd Gtnters provide some 
time for students to ecme for independent work. 
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The types of individualisted instruation Uiat take plaa© most 
often in the seleoted media centeri are Individual projects in thirty- 
three (70%) schools and independent study in thirty-one (66'^) schools. 
Tutoring and presaribid instrUQtion take place often in -tofalve (ZSp) 
media centers. Programmed learning often qqeuri in nine (l9?b) schools, 
Contraot learning takes place often in orOy tico schools (see 

Figure 9)* 

Students working independent]^ in the media center need a great 
deal of help In acquiring research techniques as Indicated by the res- 
pondents in ta7enty-one (455£) sahools. The next area, in which students 
need a great deal of help are using indexes, outlining i developing 
study skills, narrcf^dnf the problem and uiing reference materials. 
Fewer respondents felt that a great deal of help Is needed for locating 
iaaterials and for using a-v materials or equi^ent (see Figure 10). 

The media speqiallsts were asked to indicate, from a list of 
aholeesi i^hloh ehangei would enhance the scope of the Individualised 
Instruction programs in their media centers * Da'to Indioate (see Figure 
U) that specialists felt need for change in more than one area, thus, 
th© overlap, Thirty^two (68^) respoirients from the selected schools 
etat^ that the quantity of audio-visual materi^s should be increased. 
Thirty (60%) indicated a need for ill media to be increased; while 
twenty-two (47^^) wanted to see the printed materials Increased, The 
next most frequent response was expreised by twenty-eight i6o%) 
specialists, who lMicat«d a need to eri^arge the present facilities, 
Twanty-six (55^) wanted to see an Inerease in clerical personneli and 
twenty-five (53^) would like to increase the number of professional 
personnal, Foiirteen (30^) ipacU.ists expresse#% need for an 
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improvanient in teacher eoQparation* The sain© niimber indioated a d©sir© 
to Improve the physical aCQess to the center. Improvement of admlnis- 
trati-^'S eooperation was suggested by eight (17%) of the media special- 
ists g 

The preeeding pages in this chapter have reported the data 
auUed from the questjonnaires. Chap tar V wiU analyse and evaliiat© 
this data. 



CMPISR V 

AMLYBIS km WJAmATlQii OF DATA 

This chapter will analyze and evaluate the data as reported in 
Chapter IV, For thda arialysiSj thm ehapter has been divided Into tkree 
headings I 1) the IMlvldualized instruetlon activities ^rlthin the 
iohoolsi 2) media center statlstlesp and 3) the media centers' prggr^s 
and the Involvement in their schoQls' Indlvldu^ized instruGtion 
activitias, A Qhange in the headings beamne necessary in order to in- 
corporate and analyse data from different Gategories of the question- 
naire, 

Individuallged Instruetlon AQtlvltles within the Sghools 

The schools selected for the stu^ vary greatly in their popu* 
latlons, grade sequences ^ and number of professional staff. As in- 
dicated In Chapter IV, page 36 , the school population ranges froni 
I67-I6OO students. The student population in schools with a K-6 grade 
sequence ranges from 167-1100, Schools having a 2-4 grade sequence 
have a more restricted population range of 240^0? students. The one 
school which has a population of I6OO encompasses grades 6-8, As the 
nmnber of students increases, there is an increase in nmnber of teach- 
ing staff. There ii not, however, a direct relationship between student 
teacher ratio and the total student population. For mmplBf in the 
largest school, the student-teacher ratio li l6il| while in one of the 
imallest schools, the ratio is 27il, The variable in these ratios may 
b© due to one of several Interpretations by the respondents as to the 
composition of the professional staff 1 1) Some may have included only 
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clasiroom teaohBrsi 2) some may have ineluded elassroom teachers yAth 
fuU-tim© perionnel and 3) oth©r.f may h*v© Ineluded a full-time as well 
as part^tlTns personnel , 

Th© nine (19^) schoola most aetivtly inv©lved in individualised 
iMtruetlen, uilng it fer all gradts in the five major subjects » have 
student to teacher ratios which ranga from l^^il to 27il| and a total 
student population of 427 to 600 etudenti, Flva of the nine lohools 
with active involvemant in individualized Instruction have a K-6 grad© 
saqueno©! with four others having the foUiwing sequences i 2-4, 1-5, 

and 1-6, The iohools with more aotive involvement do not appear to 
differ significantly in the above raeptcts from the other selected 
sehools • 

The subjeet in which the most IndlvldualiEed initruotien takes 
plaeep as indicated by the data, is in reading. Of ttie forty^five (96^) 
aelecttd sahools that have either full- or part-time reading spaoialists, 
twenty*flve have IMividualized reading initructlon pro-ams in all 
frades and twenty have Individualized reading instruction programs in 
ieleGted grades* Of the -bro schools that do not have reading 

ipeelaliiti, on© hat individuallaf 1 reading Instruction in aU» grades 
and the other is using it selectively. Of th© slxtten (3^Sl) schools 
studied with iclence ip©clallsts, nine have indivldualii©d eclenc© in* 
itructlon in all or some of the grades and seven have nonei in the 
thirty-on© (66?S) schools without science specialists, fourteen us© in- 
dlvlduallied science initruction in eome or aU the grades and seven- 
teen do not use it at all, Indlviduftllsed math initructlon is used in 
eleven of the fifteen (32^) seleettd ichools having math ipeclallstsi 

the remaining four sohooli do not use it. In th© thirty-two (68^) 

» 



instruQtion. This Is followed in frequeney by the itudsnt tutor oro- 
grm in twerity-four (51^^) schools, independent study in twenty-three 
(49^) schools and team teaching in twenty-one (^5^) . Thirty-four (72%) 
use more than ont type of indivldualiseu instruotlon program. The 
most common eombinatlons of Indivldualiisd programs are 1) indapendent 
itudy and student tutors in nineteen (40^e) iGhools, and 2) indivldualljr 
presQribed Instouotion and student tutors In eighteen (38^) sehoals. 
There Is an overlap in these figures, beaause ten (21=^) sGhools Gombine 
Independent study, student tutors and individually prescribed instruc- 
tion. The data do not show signif leant patterns for other combinations 
of Individualized InstruGtion programs. 

There is great variation in the means seleGted sGhooli use for 
Initiating and evaluating Individualized Instruction workp In forty- 
three (92?^) of the forty-seven seleoted schools, the teachers liritiate^ 
the work. Students Initiate the work in only six (13^) schools. The 
overlap in these and the following data are dlseuised in Chapter IV, 
page 42, The teaohers determine a student's progress in thlrty*tight 
(81^) seheoli* twenty (^3^) have student-teacher evaluations. Six 
(13^) ichoole use the itudent's personal evaluatiioni four of these six 
are In the group of schools in which studtnti initiate the work. 
Twenty-one (455S) of the seleoted schools Involve the student in initi- 
ating B^d/oT evaluating the learning activity. Twenty-six (55^) of the 
selected schools , thsn, are not using the more individualized methods^ 
as indicated by the degree of teacher involvement in bott initiating 
and evaluating the Individualisid learning activities in the majority 
of ttie selected schools. 



schools without math speeialists, ^enty»slx use individualised math 
instruction and six do not. There may he a eorrilatlen between a 
school having a reading specialist and Its use of individualised read- 
ing instruation. No clear relationship exists, however, bgtwtan a 
lehool having any othti* iubjeot speoialist md its us© of i^lvld- 
ualized instraotlon in that subjeotg 

Two other speoi^ists who wurily havi gontaot with faculty and 
itudants are the' audio-visual spacialist^ and the ourriculum consultant. 
Twelve of the twenty-threa (4^) selectad schools using individualised 
instruction for all grades in at Itast two subjects have an a-v 
apeclalist and/ or a curriculum consultant. The rtmainlng eleven schools 
have nelthar type of specialist. In the grcmp of nlnt (19^) schools 
Ooniidered, from the data received, to be the most actively invelvsd in 
individualized instruation, there is the following distribution of a*v 
and currlouluni speclaliatii one ichool has^ both an a-v and a currlctauiTi 
apecialisti two have one full-timi a-v ipsclriisti two have one part- 
time a-v apecialisti one has a fuU-time currioid.ufn consultant and two 
have niithar. The twenty-four (5156) selected schools seeming to have 
lese Indlvldualiitd instructional activity include seventeen schools 
with an a-v and/ or a surriciaum ipaclalist and seven who have neither. 
No relationships seem to exist between the audio-visual or curriculum 
spscialiet on the staff and the use of individualized Initruction, 

The most cemmpn indlviduallied instruction program found in 
brenty-eight (605b) of the selected schools is individually prescribed 



1, A variable to be considered in determining the number of 
audiovieual specialists is whether media center specialists had been 
include in this Gategoi^g 
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Media Center Statistics 

There is a rather broad variation in the nmnber of media staff g 
mount of seating, and types of material and aquipment available in the 
media aenters of the schools studied, TMrty-six (77%) of the forty- 
stven etlioted ichools have one full-tiine media speeiallst directing 
the madia eenter program. The remairnng eleven (23^) schools can be 
dividBd into irine that have part-tlms media speoialists and tvro that 
each have two ipeclalists. Of the latter two schools, one is a demon- 
itration school media center and the oijier has a student body of 1600 
(ies Flpire 12) ■ Data iidlcate no direct relationship betveen the 
nmber of mtdla specialists and the student population. One spealallst 
Is the median for this study | the me^an student population Is 550, 
Four (9^) schools have resouree teachers on the media staff* one of 
ttitje has two such teachers , These personnel, considered by their 
schooli to be part of the profeision^ media staff, have state certifi- 
oatlon in tlementary sehoal sducatlon. Of the seven (15^) centers with 
professional staff that are up to standards (sea Figure 12), five are 
greatly Involved In the school's individualised instruction programi 
the remaining two are involved to some extent* The forty-one (85^) 
centers, whose staffs are not up to the strength recominded by the 
S'tendards (see Fl^re 12), Include sixteen centers which are greatly 
involved and eighteen which are involved to some extent, The renalnlrig 
sevta either did not respond to the queation on the center's involve- 
ment or indicated no invelvemint. 

With regard to supportive staff, there also a bread varia- 
tion. Twenty-four (51^) selected media centers depend on voluntisrs 
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in addition to salaried personnel. Thirty-two (66^) centers have f nl 1 ^ 
or part-time salaried supportive staff i fifteen (32^) depend on volun- 
teers onlyi and one (2^) has no supportive staff, inoluding volunteers. 
Eight (1?^) of the centers do not use volunteers | seven of these have 
full- or part-time salaried s^ff * The nxunber of supportive steff does 
not seem to affeet the oenter's involvement* 

Seating and aoooranodation of aotivitles in the media center do 
show a relationihip to eaeh other. The eight (17^) media centers that 
oan accommodate five simultaneous learning activities can seat, on the 
average, 12^ of their student population. Those providing for three 
and four simultaneous aotlvlties can seat and ttiose aoaonmodating 
orJiy two simultaneous activities can seat only 6^ of the student popu- 
lations . 

The materials that show a high percentage of use byi and avail* 
ability to, students in the media center are books, fUjis trips, study 
prints and iUustrations, and disc recordings (see Chapter IV, pag# 
47 ) • The materiali that are used relatively little are progranmed 
Biaterialsi realii^j 8 vm^ and l6 imn. f^tasp wid models and msok^ups. 
These materials i hovrever, are avaUAble to some degree in 66*70^ of 
the media centers studied. The media most often taken home by students 
are books. There is a decided drop in student usage of the non-print 
media. Data indicate that study prints and iUuitrationi, graphic 
materials, disc resordings, filmstoips, and transparenoies are avail- 
able for home use in 75^1^ of "Wie centers i and realist filmloops, 8 imn. 
and 16 ma, fi3jns and models and moak-ups are available in 55^8^ of the 
centers. Although apparently available for home use hy students, 25-3656 
of the speciallits say the a-v materiali are not taken home* This Qon- 
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fliet of data has led the writer to question the true availability of 
said media for home usage * There may be several reasons for this oon- 
fliet of data I 1) the aocom^ raring a^v equipnent does not ciroulate* 
thus rastridting the a^v materials' home usej and 2) a misinterpretation 
of the question! confuiing the "not used'* colmin wito the "not avail* 
able" aolumn, 

Fw sohools allow equipment to eiroulate outside of the sahool. 
The filristrlp projector is eiroulatad by eleven (23^) sohools. Ten of 
the eleven schools also circulate filnistrip5i often or occasionaUys 
In the other sohool, films trips are available but not used at allj 
Cassette tape recorders are oiroulated by six (13^) aohools. Five of 
the six centers circulate tapes and in the remaining center the tapes 
are not available for home use. The one school that allows aU of its 
©quipment to oirculate, also allows all of the material to circulat©. 

The media center budgets were divide into groups by the 
oategories of thejj* eKpenditures (see Tables V A, V B| and V C, Appendix 
D)^ The group that divided its budget into five categories (books , 
reference f periodicale, a*v equipment, and a*v materials) spent mere ©n 
printed materials than ttie groups that combined two or three categories. 
Comparing the ^penditures on books * reference p and periodicals, the 
group one outlay (See Table V A, Appendix D) , ranged ft^om $,86 to ?7,9S; 
group tifo (Table V B, Append^c D) , ranged from $*21 to $5i83l &nd group 
ttoee (Table V C, Appendix D), ranged from $,^1^3 to $5,50, There are 
twenty'^one (45^) centers whose budgets are broken down into outlay for 
print and a*v Mteriris, Out of these twenty*one, nineteen had spent 
more for print than a*v materials * fifteen of the tventy*one centers 
spent more than double on print naterialst 
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In a publicatiDn of the Cormectlcut PubliG Scpenditure Coune3i| 

Inc. is a fanking of Conneetieut towns according to per pupil expendi- 

2 

tuTM for the school year 1970-71t The selected schools ranked as 
foUowsi thirty-four (72^) in the top qmrtO^e, four (^) in the second 
quartilei seven (15^) in the third quartllei and tt^o (4^) in the fourth, 
A degree of oorrelation may be found bel^een the media center budgets 
and the towns' per pupil eacpendlture ranking. There are twenty-two 
schools in the top ranking of media center budgets (see Figure VI) i 
aightean (82^) are in the top quartile of the towns' per pupH ^pendi'* 
tures in Connecticuti three (1^^^) in the second quartllei and on© 
in the third (see Flgurs A follQwing page). The twenty-one schools in 
the bottom half of the media center budgets divide thuss thirtaen (62^) 
are in the top quartllei one (^) in iJie second quartile • five (Zk^) in 
the third I and two (9^) in the fourth quartala of the towns' par pupil 
expenditures » 

3ha proportion of the tcwn's per pupil budget spent on the media 
center varies greatly. One of the schools is among the lowest of the 
169 towis in, total ^pendltup© in 1970-^ 1 but just under $6,35 per 
pupU» for the media canter which is the mean of toe 'selected total media 
□enter budgets. Eight schooli in the highest qi^rtile of the total town 
expenditures spent much less^ than the aforementioned school, with their 
total media center budgets ranging from $3,^5 to $5,47 per pupil, 

A relatlonihip exists between the town budget ranking and the 
media oenter professional personnel (see Flpare IJ). Of the thlrty-fpur 

Z, Loiml PLiblic School Expenses & State Aid in Connecticut i 
(Hartfordi ConneotiGut Pubiic Expenditure Council, Inc., January 1972), 
PPf 32-35. 
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schools {^2$ ) in toe highest quartile, thirty-one sehools have full* 
tiiriQ iiiedia spenialists. Four sehools (9^)' are in the seeond quartile 
of whioh three have fiill-time speoialists* Seven schools (1^ } are 
in the third quartilei four have madia speciallits fiJi-time, Ksither 
of the taro schools in the Iwest qmrtU.© have full-time m©iia speoial- 
ists. Thua a greAter proportion of those sohoole in the Iwer quartiles 
of town fficpenditures have part-^time media speoialistas 

Media Center PrograTns and their Involvement in the 
Individualized Insj^riiction Programs 

Each selected media center specialist was asked to indieata the 
extent to which the center is involved in the school's indiTidualised 
Instruction program. Twenty-one {k^) respondenta indicated great in- 
volvementi twenty (^^-3^) indieated somei thre© (6^) no imTOlvementi and 
three (6^) did not respond to the question. 

Nine (1^) specialists indicated their schools use individ- 
ualized instruction in ill five subjects for aU grades. Qf these nine 
specialists, eight stated -Umt the media center is involved to a great 
esctent in the school's program. In the torelve schools (25^) which use 
individualised instruction in ^ grades for two to four iubjeoti, five 
indicated great media center involvement ^ five indicated somei one in* 
dlMted no involvement I and one did not respond. Twenty-four {Sl$) 
have some individualiied instruction scattered tteoughout daJferent 
pades and subjects. Seven of these sehools have media centers with 
^eat involvement in the individualimed tostructional programs | thir* 
teen have some involvement and t^o have no irvolvement. Da'te woiJ.d 
indicate that toere is more media center involveaent in ttose schools 
id.th strong individualised inst-uctional programs. 
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The aeleoted centers which are greatly involved in the sohools' 
individualized instructional profraras have more fl©cibility in sehedti- 
ing and mora individualized methods of media skills instruetion. 
Fifteen of the twenty-on© (^jjS) eenters which are greatly involved in 
th.e schools' programs have more flfficible schaduleif while nine of the 
twenty (^^) oenters with some Involvement have more fl^ible sohedules. 
Media speoialists in sixteen of the twenty-one (^5^) oenters great^ 
involved in individualized instruation use more individualised instruo- 
tion methods in their own teaohlng* Speelalists in fieven of the twenty 
(43^) oenters involved to some extent also ui© more Individualized 
methods, A larger proportion of the greatly Involved media oenters 
have more Jlecible scheduling. In these centers there is also greater 
use of individualized media skills instruction, 

Th© authorities indieat© ttat the media eenter sho^d provide 
reading guidance , llsteiing and vi'ewlnf guidance, media instruotioHi 
guidanc^4i\ study habits , and development of media skills, Forty-five 
(96^) media speoialists indicated that the above servioes arSi to some 
©Ktenti part of the media oenter prop^ajn. As TlgoTB 7* psge 52 in^ 
dicatas guidance In study skUli is provided often in eighteen (38%) 
selected sahools indicating that twenty-^nine (62^) oenters are not 
seriously involved in providing that service. Yet this is an area 
which the data indloate students working independently need a great 
d©^ Of help, 

J^ny medijL speoialists indlMted the students' need for guidance 
in study skills and mettods of inquiry. Fewer students need help in 
leoating materials and using a-v mterlals and equipment, as shown by 
Figure 10, page 57, erap^sls seems to have shifted to research 
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teohniques and independant study skills in the media aenter. The shift 
apparently is not aacepted by tw*enty-nine (62^) of the selected sehools 
as an Integral part of the eenter's program as indicated by the data on 
serviaes prcvided students, (see Chapter V, page 71), 

Authorities say that the services provided for the teaaher are 
vary impor^nt to the involvement of the media oenter in the sehool 
program. The selected media speeialists indieated that the faculty 
calls on the center frequent^ for materials selection in forty-one (87^2) 
sehools and coniul^tlen on aTOilable resources in thirty-nine (83^) 
schools. In twenty (43^) selected schools the faculty often ask for 
aid with materials pr Auction, Oi^ thirteen (28^) schools caU upon 
the media specialist to instruct the faculty in effective media use and 
to inform the faciLLty about students* progress as obaerved in the media 
aenter. No attempt was made in this study to determine the involvemant 
with ourrioulum development, ^ The media specialists who indicated they 
would like to see more teacher cooperation, also indicated that the 
teachers call on them (media specialists) only occasionally, or not at 
aU, for the last ttree services i i.e., aid with material productaon, 
instruotion in eff estiva media use, and imfoi^tion about student pro- 
p'ess, 

Wito regard to the types of individualised instruction that ttim 
sahool has and the t^es of individualised instruction that are under- 
taken in the media center, the most aative participation by the center 
is wi-Ui the independent study program (see Fipire 9, page 56^* Other 
in^vldualized instruction programs do not often take place in the media ■ 
center. Thus, much of the indlvidmlised instruction work does not 
occur in th© media center. 
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Tw of the seleeted media eenters were oomplets^^ satisfied with 
their .eenter's involvement in the sahool's program, Forty-ste i9B%) of 
th© specialists indicated at least one area in which the center could be 
ijsproved. 

To extend the media center's involvement in the sehool's in- 
dividualized instructional program (see Figure 11, page 58 ) twenty- 
five (53?i) to thirty-two (68^) media specialists felt that it would be 
neaessaryi 1) to inorease the media collectioni 2) to eriarge presert 
faDilitiesj and 3) to increase the nuinber of profnssional and clerical 
personnel. Three of the fifteen (32^) specialists who did not indicala 
a need for an inorease in the media colleetion have twslva of tha 
thirteen listed types of materials. The remaining twelve havj few ox 
the listed materials available in their media centers, Ei5;h:t^^»-n> 
specialists ikO%) indicated their centers did not need expay.sionc sto 
of these schooli can aooMmodate five types of student activitil^^r s/^nul- 
taneously and seat an average of 12^ of the student body. The remaining 
tarelve centers not indicating a need for fficpansion Mn acoommodate oriy 
^o to four such activities and can seat less than ^ of the student 
body. Forty (85^) sohools studied are not up to standard for profession** 
al personnel. Of ■these forty twenty-Uarei media speclallits indicated 
they need additional media professionals. Another two, whose centers 
.do meet standards in staffing, also indicatKi a need for addlticnal 
personnel. Nineteen of the abovs forty schools, however, did not in- 
dioate a need for more professionals , yet are below reco™iended star^- 
ardsa ^^ny of the needs of the selected media eenters in areas below 
standards were not articulated hy the speci^ists, 

Fourtaen (30^) media speciriists indicated there is need for 



improvement in teacher cooperation. Eleven of these foiu*teen centers 
nave only some or no involvement in the schools* individualised in- 
struotional programs. Eight (1?^) spesirilsts indioated a need for 
improvement in administrative cooperation. Six of the eight centers 
h&YB only some involvement. More administrative ard teacher eooperation 
therefore I are needed by the oenters with less involvement than those 
'•ith great involvement in the schools ' individiialized instruotional 
programs as indioated by the c^^. 

The foUowlng comments made by two media specialists best 
suimnariz© efforts toward involvement in the schools' individualised in- 
structional programs I "Cur program,,, is constantly varying to meet the 
needs of the children and staff. There is much variety in teaching 
methods used and the media center works with each group in whatever way 
is appropriat© for them J' The next eomment emphasized the media 
center's role in the school's programi "The principal and the librarian 
consider the Media Center program as integral part of the currieulum. 
A flffiible schedule aUOTs teacher and librarian to plan together to 
satisiy instructional needs. The Media Center is an aotive place used 
by children indivldumllyi in small groups, and by elasies," 

Findings 

Die tabulated data Indieate that ths scope of the individual- 

r - 

lied instructional programs in the sohools studied is not correlated 
with student popiJLationi teacher'student ratlo| grade sequence! the 
preience on the staff of an a-v specialist and/ or a om^ric'^um con- 
siiLtant, Significant correlation does seem to Mist between a school 
'^*ith a subjeet ipeciallst on Its staff and the «tent to which Individ* 
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ualized instruction is provided in that subject, particularly in read- 
ing. 

Current literature recornmends indi'v'ldualization of instruction. 
According to Edling, the aijns of individualized instruction are in- 
dividual- and learner-oriented rather than group- and teacher -oriented. 
The more individualized methods have the student initiating and evalu- 
fi.ting the learning activities. In the selected schools the teachers 
are heavil;'- involved in both aspects. Data in this study show that the 
selected schools are not using the more individualized methods. It is 
important to have staff in sufficient number. The standards continue, 
by specifying that the media center should have one full-time media 
specialist for every 250 students, or major fraction thereof,^ Figure 
12, page 65 shows that only 15^ of the centers can be said to meet the 
recommended standards. 

Adequate supportive staff results in a more efficient center, 
the , standards^ state. The recommended supportive staff should be one 
media technician and one media aide. None of the selected schools came 
near these recommendations. 

The staffing of the selected media centers, then, is significant* 
ly below standards. Only 155^ of the centers can be considered to have 
an adequate number of professional staff members. The supportive staff 
is also inadequate, Most of the schools depend to a greater or lesser 
degree on volunteer aid, 

3» Jack Edling , Indi-' Tlduslised Instruction-A Manual for Admi n* 
istrators, (Corvallis, Oregon ^^tate university, 1971^, 

^» Standards for School i-Iedia Prcrraris , (Chicago and v»ashingtoni 
D^C.t American Library Association and i>iational Education Association, I969) 

5» Standards , p, I5, 
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FlV8 (li;^) of the selerttd centari are able to seat 15^ of the 
student population reecrMended by the standards,^ The data from this 
study indicate that the ^jorlty (8^^) of oenters ara nat able to aceom- 
modat© the raaommended standard. 

The atarriards recommend that there should be space for the 
follwing fimotlonsf indl'vldual viewing and llstenlngf steiyteUingi 
informtlon serviceii oonfereneesi srnU group workf a^ larger group 
projects. Less than one-fifth of the schools can, in their present 
set-up, meat the rtoomendations for the above media eentur functloi^ , 
Dat^ sho^ that the centers able to seat more of the student body are 
alio able to acaomodat© morG simultaneous activities g 

Authorities emphasise the Importanc© of an ^tensive selection 
of materials, in breadth and depth, in subject and types of materials. 
The resoureei irost b© easily aceesilbl© to both students and staff for 
school and home ub©. This is not always the situation in the ieleeted 
sahools. There is not as broad a setection of materials in many of the 
sd^eated centers as is recQMaended, Even greater restrictions are ^ 
placed upon materials which are available for home use* Many types of 
media, other than books, arc not aTOllablQ for -use outside of the school. 

With regard to equipment eir elation, the standards^ say that 
equipment ihould pirciaate as It becomes portable, Wm of the schools 
actually allw equipment outside the school, Orfy on© schogl allows all 
equipment to airciiate. 



6i Standardly p, 

7. Standards, p, 40-^l, 

8t Standards, p^ 2^, 

9i Standards, p. 2^, 
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"To mintain an up-to-dat© eo^^eatlon of materials in ths media 
e©nt#r not less than 6 per cent of the national averag© per pupil oper- 
ational Qost shciid be spent par year per student. ("01© 1968^196^ 
estimated national avsrage for per pupil expendltiire is $680,00) 
Aeeording to that figure, 6% wo^d be $^1-0,80, In oriy three instanees 
(see the 1969-70 total aidia center budget, Table V D, AOTendlK C) did 
the media centers' budgets ever exseed the $^0,80. The total 19^^72 
per pupil expenditure ranged from $16^30 to $lf60 with the mean at 
$6f35« The standards reeomand that about half of the amount should be 
spent on printed materials and half on audiovisual materials g In moat 
cases, the reeoimnended split was not foUowid* More was spent on print 
than on a-v materials. Data indleate a relationship between the town 
per pupil a:q)enditure and the amount of media specialist tMS* 

To s\flnnarlse, none of the media centers in this study met all 
©f the 1969 reoonininded s"tendardSt 

l3?perts In the flrid state that the school media eenter should 

be the nerve center of the school. Richard Darling^ laya that the 

media center shoiid be the focal poMt of the Initructional prop^am, 
12 

Ruth Dairt.es s^tes that an effective library program Is an edueation-r 
al neGessity, Both the education^ and media progran^ must be inter- 
dependent if each is to be etrongt WMle all the centers provide 
materials, equipment and servlQts to some extent, most of the schools' 
media centers to this stu^ do not seem to be the nerve centers of 

10, Standards , p, 35» 

Richard Darlli^i "niC-Llbrary Seridces." Ingtruetor 
771 84, Movember 1967 • 

12, Ruth Ann Davies, The Schsol library - A Force for Sdu-- 
national ExceUenCii, (liew lorks Bowkerp 19^9^ • 
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their schools, however, l^.W' indicate orly some or no involvement in 
the schools' individualized instructional programs. 

In those selected schools that are more deeply sDmmitted to in- 
dividualized instruction f the media centers are involved to a much 
greater degree. These sehools have more flfficible sehBdullng, their 
instruQtiQnal programs are more individualized and there is more ttacher 
and administrative copperatlon. 

With regard to the services the media conters provide the 
13 

students p Frances Henne says that the teaching of the use of the 

library resources must inolude guidance In mewing and listening skills 

as weU as study ^klUs, In the seleoted senters, guidance In study 

skills is not provided as muoh as the other services are (oiJ.y 38^ of 

the eenters provide it as an integral part of the program) « J^ki^ media 

ipeoiallsts pointed out that more students need guldanQe in study 

skills I while tmmr need a great deal of help in locating or using 

materials and equipment. The en^hasis seems to have shifted to the 

research techniques and stu^ skill aspedts of media denter use, de* 

spite this shift in student need, the data Indidate that guidance in 

study skills is not offered as mueh as now may be necessary, 

Bagarding the instructional progrm, the staiKiards sayi 

"Although most of this instruction wiU. be don© with individual students 

in the media center, soma can be presented teachers and media spe- 

eiiJ-ists in the center or In the classroom, with the sise of the group 

Ik 

ta be Initructad determined by the teaching and learnijig needs," 

13i Frandes Henne. "School Libraries," ( Amarican Association of 
School Libraries . 15i4 Imv 19S6J, pp,15-i3* Reprinted in Dalies, pp. 

14, standards , p,a. 
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Si::ty-six percent of the oenters instruct classes In the media centar, 
Ha^ of the seleeted centers p then, n&y be using more traditional methods 
of instruction. 

Teachers look to the media spseiallst to "provide information 
about new materials | to make these materials easily and qiiicldly aecferss- 
iblei to produce needed materials | to assist them in kesping informed 
about recent developments in their subject areas and in educational 
trends I to channel information regarding students* progress and problems | 
to organise and conduct inservice courses on th© full spectrum of media 
and their us©S| to Instruet studenti in the use and resourcaa of the 
media center as the needs of the curriculum indicate^ and. Increasingly, 
to assist in the anriysis of instructional needs and the design of learn- 
ing aatlvitles,"'^^ The servleas which are most cofflmonly provided by the 
selected centers are materials selection and consultation on available 
reSOTTces, Aid with materials production^ Instruction in effective media 
use, and information about students' progress are serWices provided in 
less than half of the centers * 

The effective media center",,, Is the school's nerve center,,, 

where a teacher can send a student unsupervls^, at any time, for any 

purpose, "^^ Th^ standards say "Indlvidi^ls or small groups of children 

in elementary school should imve access to the media center at times 

during the school day, Ihe use of a rigid sched-uie for class visits is 
111? 

not recommended,'- The majority of the selected centers Mve either 
15 ■ Standards ^ p,^, 

16, Leroy K, MesedaU., "IMC Contribution to Individualised 
Instrucmon," ( Audiovisual Instruction j, 10 s 9 NovBrnber I965} , 
pp. 704-^5, ' __ 

i 

". 17» standards . p, 
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somQ or no sGhadiilad □lasses, T&fenty-fiva percent of the centers/ how- 
ever, do have all of the classes seheduledg In elsven of these centers, 
Individual students have to come at unschediiad or soestfied times . 
There is not easy aadess to the eenter in thas© ^aas. 

Although nearly 100^ of the media spa 'sts felt that there 
were areas which needed improveT.ent, data Indidate that many spaeialists 
have not felt or articulated the needs of their centers, Iklf of the 
Specialists in centers with less involvement in the schools* individ- 
ualized instruction prograii^ have not indicated needs in areas which do 
no't meet reeommended standards , 

The precadlng pages have given an analysis and evaluation of 
the data as well as discussing the flriings from the study. Chapter VI 
will present a su^imary, the cqnolusions, and recommendations for^ further 
itudy* 
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SlMI^RIi GCNCLUSIOIiS , AM RECO>mmTIOfB 

This chapter will summarize the stiidy, draw oonclusions from 
the previous presented data, and make reaomraendat: ins based on the 
findings , ■ 

The purpose of this study was two-foldi 1) to investigate how 
the media center functions within individualised inntruotional programs 
at sslacted elemen^ry schools in Cormaoticuti and 2) to evalijate those 
med 1 centers In relation to their school programs based on the opinions 
of leaders in the field. 

No study has provided data from a number of media GSnters in a 
variety of individualized Instrudtional programa. In the opinion of the 
witari therefore, a need listed for the stu^. The delimitations of 

the study included the selection of thp schools i search of the litsra- 

1 _ 2 

tui^B through Library Llte-ature , ^ Sduoation Index i " Dissertation 

A 3 ^ 

Abstracts , Rasearch in Eduoatign i and Current IndM to Journals in 
Education ^ ^ for the years 1965 to 197i| the nature of questionnalr©i 
the respondents' answers f and the interpretation of the data by the 
writer, 

I* Library Literature ^ (New lorki H,V7. WUson Co., 1921- ), 

2, ^u cation Inderc , (New lorki H.W, WUson Co., 1929- ). 

3. Disiertation Abstracts . (Ann Arbor, I^lcMganj University 
Microfilms, 1938- J. 

^» Research In Sduoation , (/Washington, D^C.i U.S. Goverment . 
ft*intinf Uffice, 1967-* ), " " 

5t Current Indax to Journals in Education , (IJw Yorki CRM 
Inl*ormation Corporation, 1969J ■ 

O 
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The prceedures and techniques used in procuring the nee©ssary 
data incliidedi 

1, Selecting schools having a) an educational program using in- 
dividualized instruGtioni and b) a media esnter directed by professional 
personnQl, 

2, Sending letters to ths principals of schools initially select- 
ed, requesting their cooperation to Include their schools In the study, ^ 

3, Siarchlfig the literature for information pertinent to the 
study- for the purpose of developing a questionnaire. 

Developing the questloi'inaire to incorporate the three compo- 
nenti of the studyi a) the school and its indlvlduallaed instructional 
prograru b) the media center and its componenuSi and c) the use of the 
media center by staff and students, 

5i Pre-testing the questionnalr© by sending it for Qriticism to 
several media specialists, 

6, Sending the questiormair© to the sljcty-four selected schools 
whoie principals granted permission for their schools to participate In 
the study., 

7, Tabulatliig the data In coluinns devised for each of the 351 
possibla responsas from ths Questionnaire * totalling each cQlumni and 
eonvertlng each sum to its percentage equivalent, 

8i Developing tables and fibres by selecting the groups of 
responses which needed graphic illustration to make the data more^ easi^ 
oomprehensible. 

The findings of the stu^p based upon the lliritatlonst Indicate 
a posilble correlation between a school with a subject specialist on its 
staff and th© extent to which individualized instruction Is used in that 
subject, particularly in reading. The data indicate no correlation be- 
tween a sehooT with an a-v specialist and/ or a curriculuin oonsultent and 
its indimdualised Instructional program. 

From th© data, it appears that ma.nj of the selected schools are 
not using tne more individualiF,ed methods. The teachers, rather than 
the students, are Initiating aid evaluating rmoh of the individuriised 
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instructional work. 

In the selected media eenters , the staffing, the acti\^: tles pro- 
vided, and seating acccnuncdation are not generally up to national 
standards. The staffing is signlfleantly balow standards. The data in- 
dicate that 10 of the selected oenters can be lald to Mve an adeQuate 
nuinber or professional staff. The supportive staff is inadequat©t with 
most ichools depending, to a greater or lesser extent, en volunteer aid, 
11% of the selected centers can seat the reoo^ended Ij^ of the student 
populationi and 1^ of the. centers can simultaneously acaermnodate five 
activities, A relationship exists, therefori, between the number of 
simultaneous activities that a center oan accommodate and the percentage 
of its student population that can be stated in the media center « 

Data Indicate that there is not as wide a diversity of media nor 
ll«lblllty In the circulation ef tlmt media « reconmiended by the 
authorities in the field, OrOy 2J% of the schools oiraulata a-v mate-- 
rials for 'home use. Most of the selected schools do not aUovr a-v 
equipment to be taken home. Of the schools that do circulate a-v equip- 
ment, the majority aUovr the accompaT^ng a-v material to circulate. 

The selictid media centers' budgets are significantly belovr the 
reeoMTiended standard.. The budgets are not divided equally between print 
and a*v materials i rather, in the selected centers, there was a larger 
«penditure for print media. Data indicate a relatlonsMp betKeen twn 
per pupil ^penditure and the media center expanditure. 

In those schools that have mora IMividimliaed instruction, the 
media oenters are involve to a mu^ greatsr degree. These schools have 
aor© alible schedulijig, 'toeir Initructionri prop-ams are more individ- 
ualised, and taacher and admnistrative cooperation is greater. 



The ssrvicas provided for students and staff in the selected 
aenters are net as extensive as the authorities recominend» Students 
working in the media centers need researeh techniques and guidanee in 
study skills mDra than help in locating and using mterlali. Research 
and study skill piidance are not frtquently offered in many of the 
seleotad eenterse The more indimduallged methods are not used often 
for media skills instruction to the itudents. The serviees most often 
provided for the fneulty are materials selection and consultation on 
available resources. Aid with materials pr^uctlon, instruction in 
effective use, and informatien about students' progress are provided 
less often. 

Almost aU media speolallsts felt that there were areas in 
which their centers could be improveds Primarily, the need was in- 
dioated for Increased media collection p center expansioni and increased 
professional and clerical persormel. Not aU. respondents , however, in- 
dicated needs in areas which do not meet recoimnended standards ■ 

f 
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SuKKeHtions for further sti^dy 

1, Depth study of the s sleeted media eenters through site 
■visits, observation of the media center's programs^ and interviews 
of the media specialists, teachers, and adTdnistrators g 

2. Depth analysis of media us©, ^rtlJiln and witoout the 
media center, in seleeted elamenWry sehools. 

3* Stu^ of the extent of media spBolalista ' inyolvement 
in curriculum planning and in-servi.ce training of staff elementary 
schools, 

4t Study of the relationship between the involvement in the 
school's educational program and the need for mor© media center 
staffing* 
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19 Carriage Drive 
Woodbridge, Conn, 

20 February, 1972 



Dear 

I m earryins out a study of library media centers and 
ll^viduallzed iMtructlon programs in ConnectiQut, This 
gurvay is part of my library sGience thesis at Southern 
Connectieut State Colleg©, I would like to have thi eo- 
Qparation of your schoal in obtaining a CQmposita plotur© 
of the role of the library media center in programs sueh as 
your aehcol haSt 

May I send a questiomiaire to your librarian? I am en^ 
d^osing an addressed poitcard for the rep^ and hope for 
your favorable response to my request, 

A sunsnary of my findings will be sent to partielpating 

institutions, 
TharA you. 



Slncerelj, 



Lubert Stryer 
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You may aend the questionnEire to this eahool's 
llbrariani who is (Hiss) (Jts,) (Mr.) 



No, do not send it. 



Sahool 
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QUESTIONNAIRE ON MEDIA CENTERS AND INDI VIDIJ A LIZED INSTKUCnON PROGRAMS 



L SCHOOLS 

L Name of .school 
No* of stiiduntH . 
NOi of teacher aides 



2» TiiG school \B urban suburban rural. 



3, Please Indicate if the following specialists Ln your school are part-time or full-time* 



Part 


Full Part 


Full 


reading specialist 


curriculum consultant 




math consultant 


perceptually handicapped specialist 




science con^iiiltanc 


Other 




audio-^visual specialist 




What type of indivLdual instruetlon progr^am does your school have? 


individuallv prescribed' 


Lnstruction programmed learning 


non'^gTaded curriculum 


team teaching 



contract learnirig student tutory 



independent study Other-: 



5* On the following table, please indicate in which subjecfs and grades indiviriualized 
insoruction takes place: \ 

All 





grades 


K 


1 


2 


3 


4 5 


6 


7 


8 


Reading 






















Language arts 






















Mathematics 






















Social studies 






















Science 






















Other: 













































6, The students who participate in individualized Instruction are 

selected by ,grade. selected for enrichment work, 

selected by subject, not specially selected. 

selected for remedial work. Other: 



7. Tlie individual ins^uction work Is usually initiated by 

the teacher, the student, 

^ the iLbrary media specialist. Other: 

8, The student's progress is determ.ined by 

standardized lests, student's own evaluation. 

teacher evaluation, 

student - teachur evaluation. Other: 



Your namti : 



' To^vn _______ 

Grades _____ No* professional staff 



'2- 



9. Specia! rnalwrialH for iiHiiviwi.uili/iL u inrirructlQu utv prepared by 

tfejachcirH, sciidtinca, 

Ubrary mvdia ^^^ciali^5^ commercial yoiircQs. 

curriculum cuiitiuiuinc* Other: 



IL MEDIA CENTER - STAFF, SPACE, MATERIALS, AND EQUIPMENT 

1. How many students can your center accomodate? 

2, How many of the following arti on the media center sLaff^ 

fuil-tinie library media speclalist(s) _ full-time clerk (s) 
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part-time library media sp0ciallst(s) 
If sOj^are they shared wttli another 

school? 

resource teachers 

parent (or other) volunteers 



part-time clerk(s) 

If sos are they shared with anothiT 

school? 

teacher aides 

student helpers 



3. Of the following activities, which can go on simultaneously Ln the media center? 



story-telling 

large group work (class) 

library skill instruction 



small group work 
Individual work 



Other : 



4. The following mater ials are used by students In the media center; at home 



Ava 





not 
avail- 
able 


often 


occa- 
sion- 
ally 


not 
at 
all 


not 
avail- 
able 


often 


occa- 
sion- 
ally 


not 
at 
all 


Books 








— ' 










Tapes 


















Disc recordings 


















Filmstrlps 


















Filmloops 








1 










Transparenc ies 








i 










Programmed materials 


















Realia 


















Models and mock-uns' 


















Graphic mr^turlal^ (niaps^ 
^rraphs, diuuraniH) 


















Study prints and illus. 


















8 mm. films 










i 








16 mm. films 










1 1 





lable for hom,e use 
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5* Which of the followlni? pieceH of eqiiipment are available to studentH for homa use'^ 



slide projector 
film HCrip projyctor 
flbii loop projector = 
cassette tano rtfcorder 



8 mm. projector 
16 mm, projector 
record player 



Other: 



6. ApproxuTiately, v/hat has been the budget for your media center? 





1971-72 


1970-71 


1969-70 


Books 








Referonce 








Periodicals 








j\udlo-vLsualcqLiipmenc 








Audio-visual niater ials 









IIL MEDIA CENTER USE 

1. To what extent Is your ILbrary media center inTOlved in the Individualized 
instruction progi'am in your school? 

to a great extent to some extent ^ not Involved. 

2* To what extent Is each of the following an integral part of the media center progTam? 



to a great extent to some extent not at all 



Reading guidance 








Listening and viewing guidance 








InstructLOn in use of media 








Guidance in scudv habits 








Developing media skills 


_ . 







3, The library instructional program Is 

taught to classes in the media center. individualized. 

Integrated with other subjects and taught in ^ Informal; taught 

the media center, when need arlstis. 

integrated with other subjects and taught in the classroom. 

4. Does the faculty call on you to .. 





often 


occasionally 


not at all 


Consult about available resources 








Select mater ialH 








Inform them about student's progress 
as seen in media ctnter 








Instruct them in effective media use 








Aid them with materials production 








Other: 
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5, Tim media w^iucr ha^ 

all of ifri tiniu n^faially bChedulud. , 
all ubspGF HChediikd; oriior timtis 
flex lb lo. 



some cln^^ses scheduled; orhof 

timas fluxlble, 
no classes scheduled; all time 

flexible. 



6, Individual studants come to the center to work Independently 

at all times. at specified tLmes. 

at all unscheduled times, _ . not at alL 



7. The fonowing types of Individualized Lnstructlon are undertak i In the library 
media contar 





often 


Oi.:casujnal]v 


not at all 


Prescribcjd Instruction 








Controct learning 








Iiidep;ndo:it #i:udv 








Programmed lenrniiig 








Tutor inff 








Individual projccrs 








Other : 









8. 'Working Independently In the media center, how much help do students need in . 





a great deal of help 


some help 


no help 


Locating- materials 








Using reference materials 








Using A-V material 








Using A-V equipment 








Developing studv ??kllls 








Narrowlnix the problem 








Using indaxes 








Outlining 








Acquiring research techniques 









9. In order to extend the individualized Insttuction program in your media center, it 
would be necessary to: 

enlarge present facilities. ^ increase number of professional personnel. 

improve physical access, increase number of clerical personnel* 

~~ Increase media collection* improve teacher cooperation, 

print 

" a»v ' Other: _________________ 

improve administrative — — — — ^— 

cooperation* 
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19 Carriage Drive 
Wo^bridge , Connecticut 
18 Harah 1972 



Dear 



Your prineipr . has kindly consented to ygiir school's cood- 
©ration in a study of libritry mBdia centers and individualized instruc- 
tidn programs in selected elementary schools in Connecticut, This study 
is part of my library science thesis at Southern Connecticut Stat© 
Coliage, 

I am ©nolosing a questionnaire, whieh I hop© yoU| the library 
media specialist, will cemplete. From the returns, 1 expect to obtain a 
eomposlte picture of the actual role of the library media eentor in pro- 
grams such as your school has. Attached to this letter is a sheet de- 
fining several terms as I shaU. be using them. Also enclosed is a stamp- 
ed envelope t 

All th© information received wHl b© k©pt confidential. The 
data will be compiled and used within general categories no specific 
references win be made, lou will receive a suinmary of the findings, 

I look forward to receiving your completed questionnaire and 
would appreeiate any additional comments you might have. Thank yqu for 
your tiin© and attention to this study * 



Sineerely, 



Andrea Stryer 
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DEFINITIONS OF TERMS USED ON Tll!i QUESTIONNAIRE 



Media specialist (librarian) 



IiidlviduaUzed Instruction 



Individually prescribed Instruction 



Contract learning 



Programmed learning 

(or programmed instructLon) 



Team teaching 



Independent study 



' an individual who has broad profes«innnl pre- 
paration in educational media, 

■ a program in which the teaching is adapted to 
the student's background, ability, purformance 
and Lnterests, It includes waya ui which stu- 
dents are grouped and regi^nuped, the way time 
ii allocatod for various types of staff and stu- 
dent activities^ the way the staff is organized 
for more efficient utilization of the indivkiiiol 
talents of its members, and the way the curri- 
culum is developed. 

an educational process tailored to each student's 
Individual nocdri and abilities Involving diagnosis, 
written prescr Lptlonj and continual evaluation, 
with carefully sequenced and detailed listing of 
mitructlonal objectives, 

a program in which the teacher defines, on a con- 
tract, which the student signs, a concept to be 
learned = with Its behavioral objectives and an 
outline of a procedure (with alternative procedures) 
for obtaining these objectives. 

is self-instructional, focusing the student^s attention 
on a limited amount of material at one time; it re- 
quires a response to each segment of material: ami 
It gives the student immediate knowledge of the 
results after each response. 

a way of reorganizing the staff so that the talents of 
each member can be most efficiently utilized. 

mdlvlduallzed learning activities proposed or 
elected by the learner and, at least in part, 
planned and evaluated by the learner* 
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EXmEIT 6 

19 Carriage Dr, 
Woodbrldge , Corji. 
28 Apr 11^1972 

Dear 

I am writing to follow up on the questionnaire I sent you on 
March IBs I realise that this tlm© of year is a particularly busy one 
for you, but I hope that you are able to oomplete the form. 

As of today, more than 50^ of the questionnaires have been 
oompletad and returned * I am eager to get as eomplete a picture as 
possible of media centtrs and individualized instruction progranis in 
eeleoted elementary schools In Connectisut, So that your respons© can 
bg part of ths datai 1 would appreciate your returning the questlgn^ 
naira by Kbj 12th, 

Enclosed is a copy of the questignnalr© and a stamped 
envelope, I am looking forward to your response. 

With my thanks for your tlm© and oooperatloni I am 

Slnoerely, 
Andrea Stryer 
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EXHIBIO: 7 gs 
TAiSi;LAri0.i OF DATA 

QUESTIONNAIRE ON MEDIA CENTERS AND INDIVIDUA LIZED INSTRUCTION PROGRAMS 



Your name: 



ERIC 



L SCHOOLS 

1, Name of school _ _________ 

No. of students |4^" 160 0 Grades 
No* of teacher aldos 



8. 



Town 



No. on professional staff 



'The school Is |^^m^ban suburban ^y^ ruraU 



3, Please indicate if the following specialists in your school are part-time or full-time 

\S(i curriculum consultant 7 ^ 

perceptually handicapped specialist 



Part 

5\1. 



A ii Odier 



reading specialist 
math consultant 

science conaultant 

audio-visual specialist JL^J^ 

What type of individual Instruction program does your school have? 

fcO^individually prescribed instruction programmed learning 

""^^ non-graded curriculum ^^team teaching 
'contract learning student tutors 

Independent study Other : 




On the following table, please indicate^ which subjects and grades Individualized 
Insttuction takes place: i 

All 



Reading 


1 -I 


H% 


J3l 




ZI7, 


m 






2l 




LanRuape arts 






It 




n 


, 1 










Mathematics 




L ^ 


rs 


fl 




3V 








^ _ 


Social studies 




2. 


? 


n 


\( 


IT 


/3 


f 


a 




Science 




% 




If 




a/ 


A3 








Other: 













































Tlie. students who participate in Individualized Instruction are 

i^3^ selected by grade, Ot^selected for enrichment work, 

selected by subject* 



selected for remedial work. 



inot specially selected, 
Otrier: 



The individual inscruction work is usually initiated by 

J2^, the teacher, (^% the student, 

thu library media specialist. Other: 



The.student's progress Is determined bv^ 

^ r;tnnaardi2ed tests. /a^ student^s own evaluation. 



^ tQacher evaluatjon, 
y3p^ studcjnt - teacher evaluation. ..^ 
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9, Special materials for individuallEed insffuctlon are prepared by 

teachers. /^studeias, 

M commercial sources. 




'1^ ^ library media specialist, 
curriculum consulmnt. 



IL MEDIA CENTER - STAFF. SPACE, MATERIALS, AND EQUIPMENT 
1, How many students can your center accomodate? Rurvg^ 3 * 7 f 
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2. 



3. 



How many of the following are on the media center stafiE? 

$571 full-time library media speclaUst(s) fuU-tiine clerk (s) 

^^part-time library media speciallst(s) /f ^ part-time clerk(s) 
If so, are they shared with another 
school? \\ ^& 



resource teachers 
parent (or other) volunteers 



If so* are thev shared with another 

-school? ffs 

f f % teacher aides 



^^ student helpers 



Of the foUowlnff activities, which can go on simultaneously In the media center? 

All r 

story-telling small group work if Ije^^wl^^OTi 

laree ffroup work (class) Individual work J (xlge^ mJiV") ^% 



2, O^t ♦irti.'y^ ^ 



librarv skill instruction 



Other: 



lit 



4, * The following materials are used by students in the media center; at home 



i 

Books 


not 
avail- 
able 


often 


occa- 
sion- 
ally 


not 
at 
all 


not 
avall= 
able 


often 


occa- 
sion- 
al Iv 


not 
at 
all 


07. 








Of, 






is 


Tapes 










At 








Disc recordings 




n 




2. 




// 




30 


Filmstrips 


0 


tr 


N 






6 


n 




Film loops 


f 




13 






a 






Transparencies 




30 


31 


IS 








at 


Program rned materials 


SB 


X% 














Realla 




IT 




/r 


3S 


0 


4 




Models and mock-ups 


50 


tl 


R< 




1 Mr 


0 


6 




Graphic materials (maps, 
ffraphs, dlaHirams) 










at 


It 






Study prhUH and lllus. 




^ 




c 


ft 


il 


)^ 




8 mm, films 


i4 


If 






0 






16 mm, filitis 


3f 


II 




If 


! ¥6" 


0 


, 0 





5. Which of the following pieces of equipment are available to students for home use? 



M slide projector 
^^|flLm strip projector 
^Y^filfTi loop projector 
cassette tape recorder 

Approximatelys what has been the budget for your media center? 

1969-70 



^ 8 mm. projector 
16 mm, projector 

I record player . 
Otfier : 14/0 hftel* fe-rfefcl ^p€ rergrjey*' 



Books 



Reference 



1971-72 1970-71 



Periodicals 



Audio -visualecjuipm en t 



Audio -visual materials 



7^ 



1^ 

i I t .J^ ^^^^^ vJLi 



MEDIA CENTER USE 

1, To what extent is your library media center Involved Ln the Individualized 
instruction program in your school? 




4 to a great extent 



some extent 



not Lnvolved* 



To v/hat extent Is each of the follov/ing an Lnte^al part of the media center program? 

not at all 



Reading guidance 








Listening and viewing guidance 


sn 


$x 


J.' 


Inifruction In u^e of media 


n 






Guidnnce in .study habits 








Developing niedia skills 









3. Tlie library insti^uctional program Is 

^g^^ taught to classes In the media center. individualized, 
^^^^j^jitegrated with other subjects and taught In ^^^Informal; taught 

U the media center* . when need arises, 

^fy^ integrated with other subjects and taught In the classroom, 



4. Does the faculty call on you to 



often 



occasionally not at all 



Consult about available resources 








Select materials 




// 


o 


Inform them about student's progress 
as seen in media center 


a? 


Hi 




IfiHirucr rhein in effucti\^e media use 






1/ ' 


Aid them with nuiterials production 








Other: 
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5. The media center has 

lall of its time formallv scheduled. 



^^^all classes scheduled; other times 
flexible. 



tsome classes scheduled; other 
times flexible. 

sses scheduled; all time 
flexlblep 



6, Individual students come to the center to work Independently 



9. 




&'it all tunes, 
at all unscheduled timeSi 




at specified times* 
not at all. 



7, The foUowbg types of Individualized msoructlon are undertaken In the library 
media center 



often 



occasLOnallv not at all 



Prescribed Instruction 




3iff% 






Contract learning 








Independent study ■ 




/J 




Progi'ammed learning 








Tutoring 








Individual projects 




m - 


0 


Other : 










a great deal of help some help no help 


Locating materials 






Using reference materials 


AO 




H' 


Using A-V niaterial 


1^ 




11 


Using A'-V equipment 


/J 




in 


Developing study skills 




r/ 




Narrowing the problem 








Using indexes 




t'3 


4 


Outlln ing 


31 


3^ 


iJ 


Acquiring research techniques. 




¥0 


6 



In order to extend the individualteed Instruction program In your media center. It 
would be necessary to: 

5^enlarge present facilities* increase number of professional personneU 

aO%ini prove physical access. ' j^^lncrease number of clerical personnel. 
Increase media collection, 
print 

/Y/ fl improve administrative 
cooperation. 




^imprcve teacher cooperation. 
Other: 
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P 

19 

0 g 



Mi 



I 



H 

t 



r 



1 



<0 



1^ 



%3 



as 



1^ 



O 
H 



s ^ 



to 



ft 



Do 



s 



5^ 



I: 



1 






8 










to' 


n 






o 


o 


in 




ft 

£ 




^4 




i» 




«9 





to 



$ 

■i 



n 


1 
























4 















I 



f 
3 

I 

in 
<; 

0 



J 



4* 
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